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CHAPTER I. 


In the year Eighteen-hundred and thirty, there 
stood, near Highgate, a lone, dilapidated cottage, 
whose little garden, stretching to the main road, was 
overrun with grass of idle growth, and foul weeds. 
The railings before and around this dreary dwell- 
ing were broken and decaycd, and the entire place 
presented an appearance of utter gloom and desola- 
tion. Scarcely a whole pane of glass remained to 
keep the wind and the rain from beating through 
the shaking, rattling casements; and the door of 
the hovel, all shattered, and almost hingeless as it 
was, shook and groaned as the winter blast went 
whistling by. 


TOM DE 


Within a room in this sad abode—if such a ruin 
could be termed an abode—one Christmas Eve, 
there were seated two persons—a young man, and 
a still younger woman. 

She was scarcely past her girlhood, yet steeped 
in the depths of utter misery. But despite the 
ragged shawl hanging about her thin shoulders, she 
looked like one of gentle birth and gentle breeding ; 
and her face, though it was pale and pinched by 
care and want, still retained that pretty, feminine, 
delicate expression, which was its greatest charm. 
Her companion, who was also clad in threadbare 
garments, had not yet reckoned mcre than four-and- 
twenty summers; yet any one, seeing him thus, 
with neglected beard and haggard cheeks, might 
have supposed that he had passed his thirtieth year 
of life. 

The interior of the cottage into which we now 
introduce our reader presents a sorrowful picture 


of squalid wretchedness and meagre want. The 


cold, bitter eve it was. 


flooring in many places is broken—the plaster 
hangs loosely from the damp walls—while frag- 
ments of the constantly-dropping ceiling crunch 
beneath every footfall. Here the air is heavy and 
mouldy, like that of a charnel-house, and noisome 
vermin, the frequenters of dark and loathsome 
places, are crawling in and about the dark and 
slimy corners of the building. Of furniture there is 
not a single article, unless a couple of stools, and 
an old tea-chest raised on a few bricks—the latter 
performing the office of a table—can be termed 
such. 

Take a glance at the top of the above-mentioned 
tea-chest, and mark what you see thereon. There 
are a few crumbs of bread—the remains of the last 
poor meal; a crape mask ; and, stuck in the neck of 
a black bottle, a tallow candle is glimmering, swail- 
ing, and guttering away. 

We have said that it was Christmas Eve: anda 
Cutting and keen blew the 
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freezing blast, as it whistled through the holes in 
the casements of the solitary shelter. 

There was not an atom of fuel in the grate over 
which the shivering woman was hanging pressing 
her puny, wailing infant closer and closer to her 
aching breast, endeavourmg to give it the warmth 
and nourishment its aili-5 state required. 

In vain—in vain, poor mother! Thy beapm’s 
fount is dried up, and thy chilled frame can give no 
warmth to thy starving little one! 

“Hush, Annie!” cried the young man, in a fret- 
ful tor , at hearing his companion’s moans,—“ bush, 
for heaven’s sake! Your sighs are fainky breaking 
my heart to pieces !” 

“T cannot help my sighs, dear Howard,” replied 
she, all the while trying to stifle her rising eebs , 
“ indeed, indeed, I cannot; for they wild bugst forth 
whenever I bear dear baby cry.” 

The young man started up and paced the floor to 
and fro with hasty, angry footsteps; and the weary 
woman drooped her head ever her sick charge, and. 
resumed her swaying, soothing motioa. 

All at once the young man paused ; then, after 
listening for a few seconds, he hasteved to the door, 
at which he stood for some time, his ear bent to 
catch each sound, apparectly in anxious expectation 
of some important visitor. 

“Surely it’s near the hour!” he muttered, in a 
feverish, hollow tone. 

“What did you say, Howard ?” asked the youthful 
mother, her face filled with alarm. 

“Nothing, nothing, Annie!” returned he, leaving 
the door, and again seating himself opposite to his 
companion. 

There now ensucd a lengthened pause, broken 
only by the infant's low wail, and its nurse’s sweet, 
but mournful lullaby. 

“ What's life worth when we cannot command for 
it even common necessaries ?” Howard asked, sud- 
denly breaking the painful silence which had fallen 
upon them. 

She looked up and sizhed deeply. 

“T repeat it, Annie,” cried he, in bitter accents, — 
“T repeat it: what's life worth, when night and day, 
day and night, you have to struggle to keep it in 
your body ?” 

“Ob, hush, dear Howard!” exclaimed the gentle, 
but suffering woman. ‘Surely, it is wicked thus to 
complain at our lot, wretched though it be. Let us 
wait patiently, and pray that heaven will quickly 
send us succour.” 

“Bah! I have uttered prayers until I am fairly 
hoarse with praying! And what have the prayers 
brought mo and those who depend upon me but 
absolute starvation? Henceforth I shall help my- 
self, trusting only to my strong hands, and my 
stronger will, for all the daily wants of myself and 
those I love.” 

Annie shuddered, and he went on in a sneering, 
reckless manner. 

“ After this day, I am resolved that we know no 
more want, Annie ; for while there is money in the 
pockets and coffers of the rich I will help myself 
to ashare of it! <Ay,ay, I'll help myself, and pray 
no more.” 

“ What mean you, Toward?” cried she, startled 
at his words and manner. 

“There, there, Annie, it’s of no use giving me 
that mournful lo.k—it’s of no use shedding tears 
either ; for neither looks vor tears will briug u3 the 
nourishment we hunger for.” 

“T Know it—I know it!” moaned she, kurying 
her face amid her Laby’s garments, and sybbing 
violently. “But, useless as I know myg tears to be, 
they will still gush forth to blind and choke ma!” 

“Dry them up, Annie—dry them up, and stkive 
to think as J think!” said her husband, in a hard 
tone—a tone which utterly belied the tender feel- 


ings of his loving nature, but which he used in order | 


to conceal his mental anguish. 


She made him no reply; she only clasped her |: 


infant closer and closer, while her silent tears fell 
as the rain falls “‘when the thunder is travelling 
above.” 

“We are homeless, Anuie, are we not?” he re- 
sumed, gleneing around with a dark scowl] on his 
handsome countenances 

“Not quite so, dear Howard,” returned she. 
“We have still a shelter.” 

“Call you this a sheltar; Annie?” exclaimed he. 
“ Why tlie beasta of the field have a better cover 
to their heads, a.safer refuge from the wiuter’s storm 
than we hawel’” 

“Trae,” rejoined she, checking the rising sob. 

“ We-are likewise penniless, Annie.” 

“Yes, Toward.” 

“Ponniless and hLouseless!” spoke he, with a 
sarcastic laugh, and a half-muttered imprecation. 


“Oh, Howard,” cried she, “ don't let me hear 
you laugb thus—don’t, don't!” 

“ Why ?” 

“ There is no joy in such a laugh,” rejoined she, 
with a shiver; “it sounds like mockery ; like the 
rejoicing laughter of fiends!” she added, shivering 


more violently, and covering her face with her 
trembling hand 


“And no wonder that i should sound so, after 
all the griefs and maddening trials I have gone 
through!” be said, with a 

“ Let us be patient @ little while longer, dear 
Howard,” Annie pleaded, in a meek voiea. 

“ Patient !” echoed he, passionately. “ Patient!” 
he repeated, wildly striking his head with his 
clenched handa “Great heaven! she bids me to 
be patient ; she, she who is even now holding a 
starving infant at her breast !” 

“Don't, don’t say that she is starving, Howard !” 
she half ehrieked, gathering her bundle of love up to 
her pale feac, and smothering it with tender kissea. 

“ Bread!” he broke forth, “ bread can- 
not be got without money, can it 

“ No,” quivered she. 

‘‘ Well, we havn't a crust; no, not half a crust!” 

“T know it, Howard,” was the calm, but despair- 
ing rejoinder. 

“ And is there no terror for you in that know- 
ledge ?” Howard asked, amased at her manner. 

“Oh, yes, yes, much terrer!” 

“Then listen to me, Annie,” spoke Howard, 
firmly, yet, with a certain recklessness in his accents. 
“ We cannot possibly live on air, eon we ?” 

“ Oh, Howard, do not speak in such a jesting fone ; 
with miseries like ours staring ue in the face, it is 
surely cruel to do so!” 

“ Indeed, dearest, em notin a jesting humour, 
far, very far, fromit! But I was abeutte say that 
as food cannot be procured without money, I have 
resolved upon immediately getting some.” 

“You have resolved upon getting: money ?” re- 
peated she, slowly and diatinetly, at @ lose to catch 
the meaning of ber husband's words. 

“Yeu” 

“ How 

“ By sundry fair and opright ways I have striven, 
to earn the means of obtaining our daily bread ; 
have I not?” 

“ You have, Howard, you have !” 

“ And hitherto I have failed in all my attempts 
at gaining an honest livelihaod?”: 

She was silent. 

“ Very well. Such being the case, what is left 
for me to doin this strait of circumstances, but to 
starve or rob?” 

“Rob!” burst forth Annie ; 
Howard !” 

“Rob, I repeat it!” returned he; “this night I 
shall lay my two strong hands on that which will 
conimand for us the common nourishment our 
gnawing vitals sicken for.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” cried she, “I would rather 
die, die with my little one, than purchase food at the 
price of honour and peace!” 

“Pshaw! that is a woman's cry,” returned he, 
with a dry, hollow laugh. ‘ Honour and peace, 
forsooth!” he repeated, jeeringly. “ Mine words, 
very fing words, indeed, and at the present moment 
utterly beyond my simple comprebensiims” 

“For the love of heaven! Howand, pause before 


“oh, Howard, 


you take those fearful steps, which agmgumever be-ne-.|; 


traced. Shun, shun, the evil compamibnship af the: 
man you ¢all de Foix; he is leading: you into,ersan, 
it may be to utter destruction andideath.” 
“Death !” eshoed Howard, with a shuddex. 
“ Aye, to death!” confirmed the young wifa 
a prophetic, wamning tone. 
He sat for someminutes as if transfixed... 
“What is de Faix ?” demanded she. 
“A highwayman,” Howard mechanically neplibdl 
“A highwayman!” ejaculated she, in horrom, 
“Great heaven guard us!” she added, solemnly. 


appear shocked, Annie,” spoke Hiaward,,|. 


coldly and abruptly. 

“And well I may be ea, whem reflestthat that 
highw cyman is my anil: friend —- 
that he is steeped in crime;.amvontiaw, with a price: 
sct upon his head, and—— 4 

“Steeped in crime!" interrmpted he. “ Pshaw! 
there’s no crime in a.eterving m:n assisting him- 
sclf to a little of the overplus of the ricli.?” 

“Do not say that, Loward—do not that!” 
cricd she, starting up in an attitude of iimpassioned 
eutreaty. 
go to your father, and appeal to him once more.” 

‘* Never more, Annie—never more will I go near 
that most unnatural parent!” Howard broke forth, 
inavchement tune, “Do not breathe his name tome 


1 


“ League no longer with this de Foix, but} 


again,” proceeded he, im great excitement. “Don’t 
don’t ! for my brain ig hot as ely and my heart is 
throbbing with maddemed pulses!” And, breaking 
off suddenly, he fell down upon his knees, buried 
his face in his clasped hands, and groaned aloud. 

Poor Annie the anguish of his mind, and 
longed to offer him all the consolation in her 
power: yet she remained silent, fearful of uttering 
words which might provoke }im further. 

But the floodgates of Howard’sanger were already 


P 
@ngja step forward would hurl him into a gulf 
whence he equid never again emerge to face the 
werkd, and he felt his impending danger. And 
his wrath was raised. anew the parent wlo 
thus hunted and goaded him to the very verge 
of ruin and despuir. 

“Upon his head rest the responsibility of this 
night’s work !" he exclaimed, in a solemn, yet dogged 
vaioe, slowly rising from his knees and staggering 
to his feet. 

_ “ Thie sight’s work, Howard Bolding!” repeated 
—— “What, what are you about to 
do 

“What am I about to do, Annie?” Howard 
dropped, in @ voice of forced calmness. “ Have I 
not already told you?” 

“ Indeed, I am so bewildered I can hardly tell what 
you have been saying to me,” Annie rejoined, 
sinking upon one of the stools by the empty grate. 

“ Well, then, I will refresh your memory, Annie. 
I am going out upon the highway, in order to find 
bread for you and our little child.” 

“No, no!” shrieked she, dashing herself upon her 
knees in an attitude of frantic supplication. “ Look 
here !” she continued, holding forth her drooping 
babe, “ she cannot last very long, poor little darling 
and when she is gone I shall hardly care to live 
therefore, do not.sin for ws, Wait bute little whi: 
longer, and death willsusely rid you of your burthem 
some wife and ebild |” 

“ Annie, Annie, you will surely drive me crazy |” 
cried Howard, etxiking his forchead with hia oper 


“+ See, on. my bended knees I beseech you to dc 
no; wrong.” 

Ti io ten lade to: beseech me now; Annie, hav, 
pladged myself to: de Foix.” 

“ A wieked pladge:is better broken. than kept,” she 
said, crouching: at his feet. 

“ Not with de Foix, who is now my only friend.- 

“You call that man your friend, Howard! Oh, 
how poverty has changed you !” 

“Me and all my surroundings,” he added, bit- 
terly. 

“No, no, Howard, not so, for Jam not changed 
towards you; poverty has not wrought any alter- 
ations in me /” 

“* My poor, poor Annie!” he rejoined, in a choked 
voice, the unbidden tears forcing their way into his 
eyes. “I know that you are true to me, my own 
dear wife,” he proeesiied, brokenly, “Z know that 
you have borne all emr many troubles patiently 
and uncomplainingly, end with a brave spirit, such 
as only @ loving wifeeam show. I ssy that I am 
aware of all this, and it cuts.me to the heart to re- 
flect upon all you have sufferedjand are still suffer- 
ing for my worthless sake” 

“Say not worthless, dean Hiuward.” 

And I have resolved to-gut:an end'to this heart- 
‘breaking endurance, this worsethan living death.” 

“Oh, misery, misery!” moaned! she.rising and 

resuming her seat. 


“ Hark!” he cried, damting: to tlie door, and 


listening. 
“ There are footateps» ontaidb,”* eaidi Annie, her 
‘face blanching deadly white, sensa- 


andi aceickening: 
Htion thrilling her whole frame. “hear the snow 
‘crunching under some heavy 
| “It is de-Foix,” said Howard, bis ear at 


~|'@ wide chink in tho door. 


“ Oh, heaven have pity on us! Aipnie-buratforth, 


‘in a low, wailing cry. 

! “Hush! or you will make # qhilibef me!” said 
Howard, unlatching-the deesy, and admitting into 
the cottages tall. mamsen veloped’ in a.lingestop-coat, 
booted andi spurred, who;.to.all outwardaliow put 
fort» the appearance of a wealthyasuuury gentle- 
man, while, in feck, he wag the mat notorious 


‘highwayman. of the 
ght for us!” sald de Foix, 


“Ugh! Here’e 
entering. 

“What is the hur?” Toward asked, as he 
secured the door belrind tite visitor. 

“ Past midnight,” was the rejoinder. 
regular snow storm,” continued the highwayman, 
shaking the snow flakes from his coat, and kicking 
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off the white crystallized mass which had gathered 
about bis boots, “ such a suow sturm as I never saw 
before; I'm well nigh frozen to death, I can tell 
you! How do you do, madam ?” he added, striding 
into the middle of the floor, and bowing to Annie. 

“T cannot ask you to come to the fire and warm 
yourself,” said she, almost mechanically. 

“ Bless my heart!” exclaimed de Foix, glancing 
first at the empty fire-place, then at the shivering 
woman, and from her to her husband. 

“Curse it! Howard, huw was it that you didn’t 
tell me that things had come to this miserable pass 
w.th you!” he added, in a moment seeming tocum- 
prehend the state of Howard's affairs. “1 say to 
you again, why was I not told Low watters really 
stood with you?” 

“T told you quite enough,” was the Lalf choked 
and somewhat proud rejvinder. 

“Told me enough, indeed!” retorted the high- 
wayman, in a reproachful tone, ‘excuse me, if I 
contradict you there; you did no such thing, 
Howard Bolding. You merely said that affairs were 
going very crossly with you, aud that your go- 
vernor wouldn't help you, but you never gave me & 
ghost of a hiut that you were without the means of 
keeping a few live coals iu the grate in this bitter, 
kill-dog sort of weather!” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Howard, “why should I 
make a newspaper of my mouth. I have eutcred 
your gang; I have sworn to observe all its rules, 
and to abide by all its laws; those facts alone are 
sufficient to advertise to you and all the world be- 
sides, the utter misery of my condition !” 

“Thank you, Howard,” laughed de Fouix, his gay 
humour never forsaking Lim, “thank you; your 
words are plain, but far from being complimeutary 
either to me or my comrades.” 

“My words are always what they are intended 
to be,” was Howard's curt rejoinder. 

The highwayman shrugged his shoulders with 
an easy careless air, whicl: seemed quite uaturul to 
him, and flung himself upon the tea-chest, by the 
side of the swailing candle. 

“Christmas Eve!” spoke he, in a musing tone. 
“Tumpbh! Well, it certainly doesn’t look like it 
here!” he added, with a shivering glance at the 
damp walls, and a shudder of disgust at the gutter- 
ing candle by his side, “ I cannot pay you the coin- 
pliments of the season in this tumble-down sort of 
place, Mrs. Bolding,” he continued; “it would be 
worse than mockery to do so—nevertheless, I will 
take the liberty of wishing that your next Christ- 
mas Eve may be passed in pleasauter quarters.” 

“Thank you!” dropped Annie, in a dreamy 
mcnner. 

The highwayman had spoken bluntly, yet with 
@ kind heartiness which appeared somewhat strange, 
Coming as it did from one so notorious as Tom de 
Foix. But Tom de Foix was an extraordinary 
character, young, gay, handsome, impudent and 
etern; a scholar and a thief—a man who would 
cry, “Stand and deliver,” to a rich traveller, the 
contents of whose purse, when stolen, he would 
frequently divide between some poor family and 
Ximself, always retaining the smaller share of tle 
buoty himself, be it observed. 

But enough at present about Tom de Fuix: by 
and bye you shall hear more of him. 

Now, remembering that the highwayman was 
leading her husband into crime—of the probable 
extent of which she had only a confused idea,—it 
was only natural that Auuie should shrink and 
tremble before him, and that his words, tones, aud 
looks should strike terror to her soul.. He saw her 
distrust and her hatred of him; and feeling some 
sort of pity for her, he wished to prupitiate her as 
much and as soon as possible. 

He made an awkward beginning, by dipping his 
hand into his cuat pocket, drawing a bottle of braudy 
forth, and pressiug her husbaud to partake of it. 

Annie was watching—anxiously watching. She 
feared lest her husbaud might be tempted tu partake 
of the fiery draught. 

“Drink, Bolding,” said the highwayman — 
“ drink, my boy ; ‘tis first-rate stuff, not a head-ache 
in a whole hugshead of it. Drink—it will give you 
courage!” 

“Perhaps I don’t require drink to give me 
courage,” Boldivg rejoined, putting the proffered 
‘raught aside. “ When I look at my wife, and at 
the little one at her breast, and reflect upon their 
wants, I’ve resolution enough to face the very devil ; 
therefore take away your brandy—I need it not.” 

“ Ve-ry well, Bolding,” returned the other; “if 
you're a fool, de Foix isn't. I'm glad to find you 
are go plucky; still the brandy wouldn't have hurt 


you, but, on the contrary would have fortified you. 


@gainst the bitter, biting air we are about to face. 


However, since you are so very squeamish, I'll e’en 
drink your share and my own as well.” 

The act followed the word, and de Foix took a 
long, deep draught of potent liquor. 

“A—h!” ejaculated he, smacking his lips with 
peculiar relish, recorking the flask, and hastily 
thrusting it back iuto his pocket. “I feel a new 
man now. There's nothing like brandy for putting 
fresh life into one, and making the heart rejoice. 
Come, Bolding,” he added, abruptly starting up— 
“ come! We haven't any time to luse; our com- 
rades will be awaiting us by the dead oak, near to 
Seven Tree Meadow. There'll be a rich booty to- 
night, and no resistance.” 

“No resistance!” repeated Howard, with a shake 
of the head. “ How know you that?” 

“Tlow know I that ?” laughed de Foix. “I don't 
like to use ugly words—it’s not gentlemanly to do 
so—or I should reflect upow the verdancy of your 
nature in very plain terms, Howard Bolding.” 

“T really do not comprehend you, de Foix.” 

“ Green—geeen as grass, I vow to Jupiter!” cried 
the highwayman, in a convulsion of laughter. 
“ Never mind— never mind, you'll change colour by 
and bye.” 

“T trust not, de Foix,” interrupted Howard, in 
@ proud, angry tone. ‘I despise a turncoat.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared de Foix, leauing against the 
wall and shaking his sides with laughter. “ Well, 
well, you area simpleton !” 

Howard looked disconcerted at the high wayman’s 
speech, but he made no reply; he only bit his lips 
and frowned darkly. 

“ There, there, don't be vexed,” soothed de Foix 
—“ don’t be vexed. I'll explain matters. The 
coachman and the guard of the mail will both of 
them be drugged by the landlord of the ‘ King 
George,’ where the mail changes horses; hence 
the reason of our making so sure of an easy 
capture,” 

“ Ay, ay,” responded Howard, his brow clearing. 

“Come!” proceeded de Foix, his hand already on 
the door-latch. 

“Stay!” cried Annie, starting to her feet, and 
staggering up to the highwayman, with blanched 
cheeks and quivering lips. “To what place are 
you taking my husband, and into what dark 
service are you dragging him ?” 

“Madam,” returned the highwayman, with a 
courteous air, “I never make a lady my confi- 
dante.” 

‘‘ Howard, Howard!” pleaded, she, in a frantic 
tone, “do not, I beseech you, suffer this man to 
lead you into the commission of crime !” 

“Too late, Annie—too late!” rejoined be, reck- 
lessly flinging the door wide open. “ May the sin 
of this night fall on my heartless father's head!” he 
added, with a loud imprecation. 

** Howard, Howard, listen to me but a moment!” 
she cried, grasping his shoulder, with her disengaged 
hand, and speaking in a voice made hoarse with 
terror and despair. “Go not forth this niglt, but 
let this man go hence alone upon his wicked work !” 

** Loose your hold, Annie—loose your hold!” he 
uttered, brokenly. “It’s all too late, my poor girl 
—it’s all too late, I tell you.” 

no, Howard!” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, breaking from ker. ‘TI have 
sworn—bound myself by terrible oaths, which I 
cannut, will not break 

“ Bound yourself, to whom ?” 

“To me, Madam—to me, Captain de Foix, at 
your service,” bowed the courteous Lighwayman. 

And, with those words, he caught his young 
associate’s arm, aud dragged him through the open 
doorway into the snowy and tempestuous night. 

Annie made no further effort; she did uot call 
him vack ; and the lame door, creaking on its rusty, 
broken binges, closed with a heavy bang, which 
caused the crazy casements to shake and clatter, and 
a fresh shower of plaster to fall from the damp, de- 
caying ceiling. 

“Oh, me—oh, me!” exclaimed she, with a deep 
mourn of anguish as, shuddering, she resumed her 
seat by the empty grate. “I am very wicked, I 
know Iam, but I trust God will forgive me for 
this murmuring, and wishing myself and my child 
both in our quiet graves. Death is horrible to think 
upon ; but it is not half so full of terrors asa life of 
sin and reproach would be! Oh, no—oh, no! I 
hope Howard will think better of it, and flee temp- 
tation ere his hands are stained with guilt! 1 can 
starve; better to die than to sin—ch, my precious 
babe 7?” 

Round and round the cottage whirled the gusty 
Llast, while the suow, in broad, heavy flakes, still 
descended to the earth. 

Cold and kuvger had exhausted poor Annie; and 


now, with her infant hugged tightly to her breast, 
she sat wrapped in partial slumber, for a while 
wholly forgetful of all her worldly cares and 
sorrows. 

Poor Annie! it would have been well for thee, if 
in this transient sleep thy tried spirit had passed 
away to those realms where there is no heartache, 
no hunger, no culd, no sin, no shame, no grief: 
where all is peace, and joy, aud love, and ever- 
lasting happiness ! 

While the heroine of our sad tale thus reposes, we 
will narrate the little Listory of Howard aud Annie 
Bolding’s short life. 

They had not thought it short; to them it had 
been too full of brambles; too thickly crowded 
with painful events; too constantly beset with all 
sorts of misfortunes, to seem aught but a long and 
wearisome existence. But love swectens mauny @ 
bitter cup, and assuredly love had swecteued the 
bitterness of theirs. 

At the period at which our tale opens, Howard 
Bolding had been married to his young wife 
upwards of eighteen months, during which time 
they had known a vast amount of real misery, such 
as rarely falls to the lot of the young to bear 
Howard and Annie bad both struggled—patiently 
struggled with their trounles, trying to overcome 
them, or at all events t< stand up against them. 
But, despite all their patience, all their endurance, 
all their strength, and all their fond Jove for one 
another, they could not battle against the host of 
assailing terrors which bad daily gathered round 
them. 

Now, Howard bad wedded Annie Raby in direct 
oppositiun to his father’s wishes and commands. 
Old Mr. Bolding, who was a wealthy banker, in 
his early youth had loved Aunie Raby'’s mother 
—passionately loved her, but she had trifled with 
him, made him believe that she reciprocated his 
affection, and then bad heartlessly married with 
another. Mr. Bolding never forgot her —never for- 
gave her; no, not even when Ler widowed head 
lay low in the grave did his rancour abate its 
strength and bitterness; the memory of her perfidy 
was ever present to him; her death could not 
quench in bis heart the remembrance of the wrongs 
she had dune him in the time long, long ago. 

The poor orphan, Annie, the only exi-ting child 
of her who had dealt him so much injury was 
confided to his keeping—a dying legacy, a holy 
trust, from that false one who had embittered and 
crushed the happiness of his whole life. Well, 
he accepted the trust, resolving as he did so, to 
wreak upon the innocent child all the hatred aud 
revenge he had garnered up in his breast against 
its once offending parent. Ile gave her little yirt 
a shelter, ‘tis true; but never a smile, or a. kind 
word, did he bestow upon her the whole year 


round. The grim banker's hease was a dail, 
prison-like abode for one so young anid forlorn as 
the orphan Annie; andthe banker’s melancholy wife 


—whum he bad wedded in moment of piyue, 
to neglect and torture afterwards—Was no 
panion for sunny childhood; and, Howard, hes 
only son, her only child, was at a boarding-schow]in 
France, where he had remained, and where he was 
doomed still to remain fromm quarter to quarter, 
aud from year to year, until the memory of his 
honte, and of bis father and mother, hed faced 
from his rocollection. Howard's was indeed a 
desolate existence, so also was bis motlier's, aud bis 
sterp father’s, aud little Annie Raby’s, too. 

Ifoward, at midsummer watched the hoys depart, 
to enjoy their holidays at home: at Chiristias he 
again saw the slates and books put away, the schoole 
room desks cleared, the trunks packed up, the 
carriag¢s dashing off, bearing to their several Lume 
firesides his many happy schoolfellows. 

His youthful brain was sorely perplexe! to 
understand Luw it was that they all had frionls, 
while he stood thus friendless and utterly alone, 
He remembered that be bad parents, and that they 
were not only alive, but well, Tow, then, was it 
possible that he was so neglected and iguered by 
them ? Why had other beys so much of their 
parents’ affection, while Le was left to bunger aud 
pine alter it? 

Well, time progressed, and the lad advanced in 
his studies and in his stature, too; while iu bis 
paterual home, of which he had only a faiut re- 
membrance, burs, days, and months brought their 
many changes also. 

Mrs. Bolding’s steps had gradnally grown weaker, 
and ber meek head depressed upon ber boson, 
upon which it hourly sank in suffering avd in re- 
eignatiun, Uncomplainingly she bore ber cross ; 
unloved, and uucared for, save by one ss ueg- 
lected and forivru as herself. That one was the 
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orphan, Annie Raby, to whom the banker’s solitary 
wife had learned to attach herself, and to cling. 

Human hearts are not made of iron or of lumps of 
stone, they will sometimes burst or suddenly snap 
asunder. Surcharged with sorrow, with no lis- 
tening ear to hearken to her woes (for she could 
not confide ber distress to the keeping of one so 
young as Annie), with no friend to sympathize 
with her, Mrs. Kolding slowly sank into the arms of 
death. 

She never asked to see her son, because she felt 
ussured that her husband would not yield her even 
that poor request, and because she was a@ peacc- 
loving woman, easy, obedient, and submissive under 
the tyrannic rule of hip who called her wife. 

Calmly her soul departed to its Maker; her last 
breath was sighed away on Annie's breast, and her 
face grew cold against the orphan’s fear-stained 
cheek. 

Mr. Bolding, the wealthy banker, buried his wife 
amid show and pomp. ‘The plumes on the hearse, 
which bore her to ‘the silent tomb, were some of 
the richest that had ever waved; ber coffin was the 
best that could be made; and the silver plate on it, 
recording her name and age, certainly shone as 
brightly as silver could shine. There was no lack 
of woe-trappings, or of mutes and pall-bearers. All 
was there that fashionable usage considered to be 
requisite at a well appointed funeral—yes, all was 
there, but regrets and tears for the dead one; upon 
ashes these senseless mummeries were so profusely 
bestowed. 

Pali! Mr. Bolding’s warped spirit had no tears in 
it to shed; it had only gall in it, the bitterest gall 
that ever was infused into the heart of mortal man. 

He was at home, and the funeral was over; he 
was sitting in his chilly dining room, in sullen con- 
temp'ation wrapt; he was thinking ef Annie Raby’s 
dead mother, and of how his whole life had been 
wreeked through her, when the young orphan stole 
silently into his presence. 

“Go away!” he cried, in an angry voice. “Go 
away, girl!” he repeated, still more loudly. ‘I hate 
the sight of you; go, go!” 

Astonished, and scared out of her young wits, 
Annie needed no further dismissal; she’ was gone 
like a flash of lightning, and she fled to her chamber, 
at the top of the house, where she indulged in a 
long fit of weeping, which swelled her pretty face, 
and gave her a splitting headache besides. 

“She would never see Mr. Bolding or let him see 
her again,” she sobbed, in her tempest of sorrow. 
“She wished her poor mother had not left her to 
the care of so sterna man. She would rather have 
been left in the streets, to beg in rags, for the beggars 
were happier than Annie Raby the orphan.” 

“Thave heard that my mother was very poor 
when she died,” pondered Annie; “and that, I sup- 
pese, was the reason why she left me to the care of 
Mr. Bolding. Tut why does he hate me so ?” con- 
tinued the little girl, thoughtfully. ‘I never did 
him any harm. He says I am very like my mo- 
ther, and thatis the reason I must not take my 
nicals with Lim,” pursued the child, the whispers she 
dad heard from time to time recurring to her mind. 
“Tis not a sin for me tu be like my own poor dead 
mother, so 1 don't care for Mr. Bolding’s hate, if my 
Vikencss to her be the only cause for it! They say 
(though Mrs. Boldiug never mentioned him to me) 
thit he has a son at school—a big boy, older than 
1; that he las been there ever since he was able to 
1 wonder whether that tale is true. I dare say 
itis; and that is why poor Mrs. Bolding used to 
cry so very often, and so very long, until, at last, 
she fairly broke her heart and died.” 

And thus musing, little Annie fell asleep, and 
dreamed that her mother was an angel in heaven. 

Years fled by, yet the banker’s heart never once 
sftened towards his charge. He knew from his 
‘housekeeper that she was alive and well; that the 
daily yeverness did her duty to Miss Raby ; and 
aiso thet Miss Pahy paid due attention to all the 
» and commands of her instructress. Thus 
far was acquainted with her doings; further con- 
cerning her he did not wish to learn. He no doubt 
he was fully discharging his duty to- 
wa:cs her in lodging her, and in having her taught 
and fed. It was strange that he never once reflected 
upon her risivg years and her fast advancing wo- 
manhood. He seemed utterly to forget that she 
would grow older and taller; and, as he never saw 
her by any chance, he seldum troubled himself to 
‘think about her. 

Annie was about eighteen years of age when Mr. 
LTolding had his first fit of gout. Anda terrible 
fit 1t was as far as pain went, and the banker, al- 
ways impatient, was doubly so now that he was in 
eudaring. Ife raved, he swore, he abused his scr- 


wilk 


vants right and left, and afterwards swore and raved 
more loudly than ever. At last he sent for his 
long-neglected son; and Howard Bolding, now a 
young man, and as handsome as Apollo, came home 
from school; came to live in his father’s house. 

When Mr. Bolding first saw his son he was per- 
fectly bewildered by his tall figure and his manly 
appearance ; and, little as such an event was ex- 
pected, the morose man took a sudden fancy to his 
own flesh and blood, and in the course of a very 
short time learned to love it better than anything 
on earth. 

And Howard was worthy of being beloved; yes, 
he was worthy of all the affection his niggard parent 
could bestow upon him; for he was amiable in 
temper, upright in principle, clever, and in every 
way an excellent young man. But let it not be 
supposed that he was perfection; the best of men 
fall very far short of that: and Howard, though, as 
we have said, a good man in the main, had his faults. 
In the first place, he was impulsive, obstinate, pas- 
sionate, and rash; then he was improvident, proud, 
aud unbending ; all these defects we are aware were 
only minor failings, but they were sufficient to en- 
danger, if not to wreck a life’s happiness, as we 
shall soon proceed to show. 

The banker lived in Bedford Square; his house 
was large, heavy-looking and dismal; outside and 
inside of it both presented the same sombre, stern 
appearance. ‘The furniture of each room was cum- 
brous, dark, and severe-looking. The windows, hung 
with green, admitted a shaded light, which seemed 
to steal amongst the oaken chairs and tables in a 
mysterious ghostly manner, casting quaint shadows 
upon the wains-oted walls. It was, indeed, a grim 
abode, and such lL. »ward felt it to be as he sat gazing 
out into the square, one cold, drizzling day. More 
on this particular day than on any other did he 
seem to experience the extreme wearisomeness of 
the place. The bauker had been in great pain for 
some hours; and, as a matter of course, had been as 
crossas a man could be. Yet that was not the reason 
that Howard was so depressed with his home sur- 
roundings; no, a presentiment he could not define, 
weighed on his spirits and bowed him down. 

Ah, he little thought, as he sat there in the 
presence of his dozing father, that at that precise 
momeut Le was the subject of an animated and in- 
tereating conversation between Mrs. Goodheart, the 
banker's housekecper, and a fair young girl. 

iis este did uot tingle—no, not a jot; nor did 
they burn; they were every bit as cool as your 
own, dear reader. 

“If | were you, my dear, I wouldn’t go up and 
down the front staircase now.” 

Thus spoke the banker’s housekeeper to Annie 
Raby, on the aforesaid drizzling day. 

“Why, Goody?” exclaimed the young girl, 
opening wide a pair of large, grey eyes. 

“ Why, 1 wouldn’t, my dear; that’s all,” replied 
the housekeeper, in a significant tone. 

“Oh, but that is not giving me an answer!” per- 
sisted Annie; “at least not a proper one.” 

“ Well, my dear,” hesitated Mrs. Goodheart. 

“Yes, Goody—go on.” 

“ There's a young gentleman in the house now, 
and 

“ That’s no news,” concluded Annie, saucily. 

“ Well, well,” sdid the old lady, in a frigid tone, 
“ Tdidu’t presume to say it was, miss, or anything of 
the Fini; I was only venturing a bit of advice, 
which, if you are too proud to take from a 
woman who has seen three-score and five years, I 
can only say that for the future I'll hold my 
tongue between my teeth, and 7 

“ There now, Goody,” cried Annie, flinging her 
white arms around the housekeeper’s neck, and 
hugging her in a close embrace. 

“ Be quiet, puss!” cried the old lady, freeing her- 
self from the twining arms. 

“ Why mustn’t I go up and down the front stair- 
case now, eh, Goody ?” asked Annie, liberating her. 

“ Bless me !” ejaculated the housekeeper. “ How 
she has rumpled my cap-borders !” 

“ Yes, and she'll do it again, Goody, if she is not 
answered directly, and ina straightforward manner,” 
threatened the young girl, uplifting her hands, as if 
about to grapple at the old lady's head-gear. 

“There, there! was there ever such a mad-cap ?” 

“Make haste, for my ten fingers are itching to 
tumble all that fine lace and love-ribbon !” 

“ You are aware that there’s a gentleman in the 
house, my dear ?” 

* Of course, I am, Goody.” 

“Von, that’s why I advise you not to go up and 
down the front staircase.” 

*Pshaw, Goody! he is not an ogre—he won't 


eat me!” 


no, but 

“ But what ?” 

“ You had better not meet him, my dear.” 
“ Why ?” 


“He might fall in love with you—now it’s out. 
And Mr. Bolding would not like that, you may be 
sure.” 

“ But J might like it, Goody,” rejoisel Annie, ia 
the slyest manner possible. 

“ Eh? my goodness! to listen to the girl!” 

“Ts he handsome, Goody, this Howard Bolding “4 

“ TIe’s as straight as a dart.” 

“ As a poplar.” 

“Oh, Gooly ! then he's a fright, a perfect fright!” 

“ Nay, indeed he's not!” returned she, in rather 
a huffed manner. 

“ What's he like ?” coaxed Annie. 
do draw me his picture.” 

“What, child! me draw a man's picture ? 
Gracious me, what next will the wild creature be 
asking me to do?” 

“ Has he got light or dark eyes, Goody ?” 

“ Dark, like his dead mother’s,” was the almost 
solemn rejoinder. 

‘Yes, well, and his hair; of what colour is that ? 

“ Black — raven black!" returned Mrs. Good- 
heart; “and, for his mouth, oh, surely he has the 
sweetest that ever was seen !” 

“ Ay, Goody, and his nose ?” 

Mrs. Goodheart adjusted her spectacles, comp!i- 
cently smoothed her black silk apron, and remained 
silent for some time, as if debating in her own mind 
how she should describe Annie's last question. 

‘Well, Goody?” said Annie, in her sweet and 
playful tones. 

“What a girl she is!” said the old lady, stretch- 
ing out her withered hand, and stroking the soit, 
silky braids of Annie's hair. 

“ What would you do without me to tease you, 
Goody ?” returned the young girl, continuing her 
carcless, happy strain. ‘ 

“Ah, what, indeed!” sighed the housekeeper, 
tears of affection gathering in her eyes. 

“ And what should I do without dear Goodly, I 
should like to know ?” added Annie, with deep fecling 

“ Ah, my dear, the old are rarely missed !” 

“ Don't say so, darling Goody!” cried Annie. 
“You would be sorely missed by me, for you have 
been friend, father, mother—all this world to poor 
me !” 

“You have deserved all I could do for you, my 
dear girl; nay, more; for you have the temper of 
an angel, and are, besides, dutiful and good.” 

At this instant, there came a knock at the door 
of the housekeeper’s sitting-room, wherein tliis 
scnce was passing, and Mrs. Goodheart supposing 
that it was one of the servants who wished to 
speak to her, bade the applicant enter. And upon 
that the latch turned, the door was pushed open, 
and Howard Bolding presented himself before the 
astonished eyes of his father's house keeper. 

“T beg pardon, Mrs. Goodheart,” stammered he 
perceiving Annie. “I really beg pardon; I thought 
you were alone.” 

“Oh, Miss Raby is nobody, Mr. Howard; at least 
7 think her so,” returned the old lady, in some con- 
fusion, for she felt that she was making an awkward 
specch. 

Howard bowed to Annie, who rose involuntarily, 
and dropped him her most grateful curtsey. 

Young Bolding looked first at the housekeeper, 
then at Annie—his bright features all a-glow with 
sudden pleasure. 

“T came, Mrs. Goodheart, to ask you for the key 
of the oak closet,” spoke Howard, brokenly, his eyes 
fixed on Annie Raby’s beauteous face. 

“ The key of the oak closet, sir?” repeated Mrs. 
Goodheart, slowly, “Dear me! why, sir, that 
closet is full of old Latin books, and hasn't been un- 
locked for years and years. I’m much afraid that 
the key of it is lost, but I'll look for it, sir.” 

“Do, do, Mrs. Goodheart,” said Howard in a 
pleasant voice, drawing towards him a chair, and. 
sitting down upon it. “I can wait,” he added 
noting the old Igdy’s embarrassment at his uucere- 
monious invasion of her private sitting room. 

“J do not think I can find it in a hurry, sir,” 
hinted she. 

“Oh, very well, Mrs. Goodheart, I’m not at all 
pressed for time. I can wait an hcur or two.” 

“Humph! ’tis just as I expected, and feared it 
would be! He's smitten with ber at the very first 
glance.” 

This was the housekecper’s mental exclamation, 
as she reluctantly left the room in quest of the 


missing key. 
(To be continued.) 


“ Come now, 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


THE “ALBERT EDWARD” CROSSING TO 

BOULOGNE. 
Now that the excursion season Is fairly set in, pleasure- 
seekers are eagerly setting off. Some for Brighton, 
others for Ramsgate and Margate, others again for Scar- 
‘borough—anywhert, indeed, for the sea-side. Many, 
nowever, tired, probably, of visiting the same places 
every year, are desirous of extending their journeys ; 
and thanks to rail and steamboat, the greater portion 
of Europe may be visited in as short a period, and 
with as little expense as the journey from London to 
either of those places could be performed in the days 
of our fathers, 

But little more than fifty years ago, and it took 
eighteen hours to get to Brighton, by what was con- 
sidered a fast coach, at a cost of thirty shillings; now 
Boulogne can be reached in six hours, and Paris in 
twelve honors for a less sum. 

And now, with onr readers’ permission, we will take 
a fiying visit to Bowlogne, as the season has just com- 
menced there. A week will doubtless be found quite 
sufficient to most visitors, as it has little of scenery to 


ful veel, elegantly fitted wp, and cuts through the 
waves with almost eky-rocket speed. If this is the 
first voyage of our excursionists we advise them not 
to attempt to reach the fore-part of the vessel, unless 
they particularly wish to be drenched. The“ Albert 
Edward,” seems to think it derogatory to mount over 
the crest of each wave, and then pitch forward, as if 
about to take a dive bemeath the next, she, to use a 
familiar phrase, completely walks through the waves, 
cutting them asunder with her sharp bow, as though 
they were subservient to her. She heeds not the dash 
of waters, and clouds of spray which she throws over 
her figure-head. It is mere sport to her; but what is 
sport to the * Albert Edward,” is certain drowning, at 
least outwardly, to all who venture to thefore. Hence, 
as the day is bright, with a pleasant breeze, we will 
leave those to get @ ducking who choose, and mount 
the paddle-box bridge, with its lounging seats, and 
there, while imbibing some creature comforts, enjoy 
the beauties of the scene around, as we approach the 
French coast. 

We look down on many of our fellow-passengers by 
rail. They have been drinking pale ale till they are 
quite pale themselvese—sickly pale, we may say—but 
whether it is the pale ale or tho yoyage which causes 


ooast of—certainly nothing to equal what we pass 
through from Charing Cross to Folkestone. With 
English scenery, however, we have now nothing to do. 
We have taken our week's return ticket (thirty ehil- 
lings) at the aforesaid Charing Cross Station, and in a 
very few hours we are eet down at Folkestone—the 
bright blue sea glistening invitingly in the sun’s rays. 

. There, getting her steam up, is the vessel to convey 
us across the Channel to Boulogne—the -clipping 
“ Albert Edward.” All is bustle and confusion. Such 
a hurry and skurry to get the luggage on board. Al- 
ready we hear a jargon of different languages; and 
were it not for a certain number of unmistakable En- 
glish faces—not omitting the pure Cockney—we should 
almost already fancy ourselves among the ‘‘ moosoos,” 
as we heard our French neighbours termed, by many 
an aspirant Parisian linguist, now for the first time 
quitting the smoke of London. 

What with the activity of porters, and the generally 
obliging disposition of officials, we are soon on board ; 
and before we have scarcely had time to look around, 
cr ask ourselves where we are—in four hours after 


‘eaving London, we are half across the channel, in the 


identical *“ Albert Edward,” which is the subject of 
our illustration on the present page. She is a beauti- 


such wan looks, and strange contortions about their 
mouths, as their hands compress somewhat tightly 
round the lower part ef their waistcoats, we will 
not venture to enquire. Certainly they look “ very 
queer,” and what is more, they don't belie their looks 
when they eay, “Stew-Steward !—b-b-ring me some 
b-b-randy—I—I feel eo ill!” 

But we are soon attracted to other and more pleas- 
ing sights. The “ Albert Edward” is nearing the pier. 
We can already see crowds ready to welcome us, or 
take us in, as the case may be,—for, like other water- 
ing places, there are plenty of touters, eager to show 
us to the very best quarters or to the tables dhote. 

We again go through the bustle and hurry to get 
on shore—many not so lively, by the way, as when 
they started, tut still eager to touch farra firma once 
more, as though they had been on a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, instead of a short Channel trip of 
thirty-nine miles. 

All trouble, however, is soon over; we are not long 
in getting ourselves located in lodgings—not any 
cheaper, or perhaps quite so comfortable as those we 
leave at home, but still attractive from their novelty ; 
and after haying got over our voyage, we have time to 
look about. 


Boulogne is a fine old town, very ancient; for the 
guide books tell us it wasa town in the days of Juliue 
Cesar, a fact weshall not dispute. It is divided into 
two parte the * Haute Ville,” or High town; and the 
** Basse Ville,” or Low Town; the former is the ancient 
Boulogne, and is surrounded by ramparts. It has two 
squares, ornamented with fountains. There is also the 
Cathedral, the ancient Episcopal Palace, the Hotel de 
Ville, and the Courts of Justice: and there ia also the 
house where Le Sage, the author of “ Gil Blas,” lived 
and died. The fortifications have, te a great extent, 
been demolished; but the ramparts, being planted 
with trees, afford a delightful promenade, commanding 
&@ magnificent view, extending to the English coasts, 
which are distinctly visible, so that we cannot lose all 
thoughts of home, although we are on the other side 
of the Channel. 


To describe all the sights to be seen here, the amuse- 


ments—not omitting the donkeys—none of your 
“what wouldn't go's,” but really good ones to gallop, 
without. much beating ;—the baths; the tables Chote , 
the cost of lodgings, eating, drinking, &c., is not our 
province here. We can only say it is a very agreeable 
and lively place to pase an excursion week, and after 
thie notice, probably, many of our readers may be 


THE “ALBERT EDWARD” OROSSING TO BOULOGNE 


disposed to take a trip across in the “Albe't 
Edward.” 


Hasty ebullitions are often best met by gilence, for 
the shame that follows the sober second-thought pierces 
deeper than rebuke. 


THE SUBMARINE CABLES OF THE WORLD.—From 
an official communication of the Gutta-percha Com- 
pany, it appears that 52 lines of submarine cable have 
been laid by English firms in different parts of the 
world, all of which are in successful operation with 
the exception of that between France and Algiers, and 
it is supposed that that was injured by lightning. 
The longest line in operation is that between Malta 
and Alexandria, 1,535 miles. The deepest water in 
which any working cable rests is 1,550 fathoms—14 
miles—between Toulon and Corsica. The aggregate 
length of working lines given in the table is 5,105 
miles, and this does not include a number of short lines 
laid in different parts of the world, nor those laid by 
Felton and Guilleaume, of Cologne, amounting to more 
than 1,000 miles. One line has been laid 13 years, five 
have been laid 11 years, four 10 years, and others 


shorter periods. 
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MISSION OF THE SUNSET. 
A missiou full of poetic beauty has the King of Day to 
pertorss. He comes first from the east, dispelling all 
gloom and darkness, and bids the refreshed labourer 
resnme wis toil. The little flowers raise their pitiful 
remonewances against him as he drinks the dew-drops 
from off them. 

Majestically he moves onward; each moment finds 
him higher and higher in position, until he has reached 
his zenith of glory. Scornfully he watches the vain 
endeavours of the children of men to shield themselves 
from his rays, laughing at their vexations and their 
failares. For one short hour he reigns supreme, then 
his power slowly wanes, and he, lingering, as if loth to 
leave, take his departure. 

‘Tis said, the coming of the sun is more beautiful 
than his going; but methinks his going, his good-by 
to the Earth, produces the emotions of grandeur which 
are as the incense on the heart's altar. 

Che mission of the sunset ig both pleasing and pain- 
ful. He tells the weary labourer the day is soon over; 
the night comes in, sweet, refreshing rest is found in 
sleep. 

Look at yonder stately mansion, with its carved 
windows and stuccoed walls, and, think you, unhappi- 
ness could dwell there ? Ah; yes. Near yon window, 
on a downy couch, is a maiden of some eighteen years. 
Iler form is comely; her apparel costly ; all that wealth 
can procure is hers, and yet her brow is wrinkled 
with discontent, for she tosses to and fro with cries 
of anguish. ‘ Ohwill night ever come?” And when 
tle night comes her cry ceases not, but etill is, ‘* Will 
the morning never come ?” But suddenly she loses 
that sullen look ; she gazes forward. Ah! the sunbeam 
is performing his mission. He illuminates that room, 
sending gladness and hopes of brighter days— days 
undimmed by sorrow and suffering—into the heart of 
that young sufferer, and by his peace-imparting in- 
fluence she yields to the tender embrace of slumber. 
To many aching heads on restless pillows comes the 
sunset, and his mission is one of joy, for his rays, 
catching their effulgence from above, shed the light of 
peace and hope over the soul 

Not to the homes of affluence alone has the sunset a 
mission, but to the haunts of poverty, too. Young 
and tender maidens, to whom fortune has been false, 
wearily bend over their work with tear-dimmed eyes, 
praying for the night of death. Silently come these 

“precious rays, decked with promises of life immortal, 
and with upturned faces weary womanhood thanks 
the Lord on high that these, bis messengers, come te 
them as tokens of his loving kindness. 

‘The cheering rays of sunset find their way through 
the damp and dreary offices, bringing the welcome 
ti lings, “ day is waning,” “labour is done.” Through 
the iron-bound windows and through the mould and 
filti. of prison walls, the raye of the sunset enter the 
gloomy dungeon, and with eyes open wide the prisoner 
givily weleomes them. Forgotten by hie friends and 
kiudred, bereft of earthly ties, despair has crept upon 
him, and all is darkness. But the sunbeams come, a 
\ving token from Him who causes the sun to shine on 
the just and the unjust. That dismal cell seems not 
s0 dreary. Hope is written on the walls in golden 
letters, and the prisoner arouses himself to action, 
renewed in body and mind. Thoge little rays of light 
have cheered his beart, and with their whispers have 
told him there is joy beyond the grave. 

One more scene and we are done. 

On yonder bed a form is laid, not old nor wasted 
With disease , ‘fs an idolized som and brother who lies 
there. The angel of death bas come for him, and is 
Waiting; but loving friends would drive the messenger 
away, if earthly power could prevail aught against him. 


But list! the departing one epeaks, “Open the 
window, that I may take my last look of earth.” It is 
done, and the last rays of sunset enter the room and 
gild the resting-place of the sufferer. Joy is expressed 


by his countenance as well as by his words. *‘ Mother, 
sister, heaven is so kind! See the bright apparel in 
Which it has arrayed its messenger. Oh, ‘tis a fore- 
shuduowing of the glory in the world to come.” 

The suiset fades away, bearing with its farewell 
glances the immortal spirit of the redeemed one. 


On Finpinc Fauitt.—Find fault, when you must 
find fault, in private, if possible aud some time after 
the offence, rather than at the tise. The blamed are 
less iiclined to resist when tbey are blamed without 
witnesses. Both parties are calmer, and the accused 
person may be struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, who has seen the fault, and watched fora 
private and proper time for mentioning it. Never be 
harsh or unjust with your children or servants. Firm- 
he-s, with gentleness of demeanour and a regard to the 
feclings, constitute that authority which is always 
rer) <cted aud valued. If you have any cause to com- 
plain of a servant, pever speak hastily; wait, at all 
events, until you have had time to reflect an the nature 
of ihe offevce ; and, if you must then reproye, it will 
not be under the influence of anger, 


THE WIFE'S LFSIONS. 


AFTER a brief but happy courtattp, the solemn words 
had been said that outwardly bo and two lives together, 
and the bride had gone away the home of her hus- 
band, Those blissful early day* of marriage had passed. 
Leslie Holmes, @ junior partner of a City house, who 
had married on little more than his expectations, had 
already begun to suspect that his wife was unfit to take 
charge of a moderate man's home. Her mother, Mrs. 
Deane, had brought her up in idleness, and always 
granted her any favour she cried for. On the day our 
story opens, he went home sore from the innumerable 
pin-pricks of petty annoyances, but with a heart grow- 
ing lighter for every step he took. What was his 
surprise to find, when he bad let himself in, the parlours 
closed, the table unprepared in the dining- room, and 
the stillness of the grave reigning in the house. He 
ascended the stairs, and softly opening the door, en- 
tered his wife’s chamber. 

It was darkened to exclude nearly every ray of the 
light of a pleasant summer evening. At first Leslie 
could distinguish nothing; but, as his eyes grew ac- 
customed to the dimness, he discovered that his wife 
was lying upon the couch. He approached, and found 
that she was sleeping; and, on carefully opening the 
shutters, saw by the deep flush upon her cheek and the 
swollen distorted eyelids, that she was either ill or had 
been weeping bitterly. Quiet as he was, the noise 
awoke her. She stirred, opened her eyes, and partly 
rose, then lay down again without speaking. Leslie 
was by her side in an instant; but she@epulsed his 
caress, and scarcely answered his inquiries. Sullenly 
turning away, she began to cry softly. 

Leslie paced the room in distress until the bell rang 
for the late dinner. Esther would not rise, and refused 
to have anything sent her; so after a time Leslie went 
down alone. The dinner was ill-cooked, and half cold, 
and the cook had provided of some dishes a quantity 
sufficient to dine a dozen people, while of others there 
was but the smallest portion. But Leslie had no ap- 
petite, and the superfluities and deficiencies both passed 
unnoticed. The unsatisfactory meal over, he returned 
up-stairs again. 

Esther's mood had changed. Her sullenness gave 
way to reproaches; and to his surprise and grief, 
Leslie, who really believed that he had provided his 
wife with a home at oncesuitable and delightful, found 
himself rated as a tyrant, and as one willing to eacri- 
fice his wife to Lis own meanness and nargow eco- 
nomy. It was some time before the cause of grievance 
could be ascertgiped ; but the de finally narrowed 
itself down to additional maid-—@ lady's maid. 

He knew that Mrs. Deane had siways kept a maid 
who performed for her and Esther a variety of services, 
and could on eecasion dress hair. But that hig wife, 
knowing his circumstances and means as she @id, would 
expect ane) sive personal attendant, he Bad mot for 
@ moment dreamt. Lut like mest yonag husbands, 
Leslie was willjag to purchase peace at any sacrifice 
not involving personal Renour. So before aa hour had 
passed, the maid was a foregone conclusion, smiles had 
chased the frown from Esther's face, and peace was 
ratified by many a caressing word and glance. 

This was but the first inroad. Esther had learned 
by it how defegegeless was the garrison she would 
assault Leslie equid not bold out against her tears, 
and her reproaehes were misery to him. He knew that 
he could il] afford her unreasoning extravagence, But 
he was always resolved to retrench in his 
expenditures, to contrive some, plam by which he might 
save or earn enough to gratify Esther's wishes without 
getting into debt, or drawing from the firm. any portion 
of his small capital. And as often as he planned, he 
was disappointed. Something was sure to occur to 
thwart him. 

Esther, urged on by her silly mothcr, was mean- 
while running a career of extravagence. Her home 
was entirely neglected, and so was the sweet babe that 
came im the second year of her marriage If Leslie 
hoped that the sacred duties and employments of 
motherhood would check her in the mad career she 
was running, that hope with the rest, was blighted. 
By this time be had trials and anxieties enough outside 
his house to well nigh madden him. Ue saw himself 
burdened with debt, harassed by duns, and, what was 
worse than all, fast losing the confidence and respect of 
the senior members of the firm. And yet, he had not 
moral courage sufficient to assert his authority in his 
own household, and compel his wife to pause in her 
career. 

Her mother had, since the birth of the child, taken 
up her abode in his house, and she was continually 
present to urge Esther to new folliea His home was 
no longer a place of rest, but of torture. 

The crash was sure to come sooner or later. Leslie, 
at the conclusion of the third year of his marriage, was 
requested to withdraw from the firm, and he left with 
only half of the capital he had at the outset of his 
partnership. As soon as this was known, his duns 
grew clamorous. He was still am honourable and just 
man—just to all but himself and his family, for justice 


a catastrophe. He paid till his bank account was 
exhausted, and the time arrived when his house must 
be sold to meet the demande of his creditors. Then 
the culminating evil came. His helpless wife, who had 
accelerated his ruin, by every means in her power, now 
hung a dead weight. upon him, paralyzing bim in every 
movement. Her mother might have received her ; but 
in the midst of this crisis in the fate of ber son-in-law 
she suddenly sickened, and died before they had more 
than began to danger. And then it was 
found that she had really nothing to leave, her only 
source of income for geyeral years having been a life- 
annuity. 

Leslie wished to go to Australia. He longed to put 
vast spaces of sea and land between him and those who 
had beheld his downfall. He was a miserable, dis- 
appointed man, and all his feelings had become morbid. 
But to dispose of the helpless ones dependent on him. 
That was the question that found no solution—that 
almost maddened him. 

Suddenly he bethought him of his Aunt Hannah. 
He had long neglected her, but something impelled 
him to confide to her all his trials and perplexities. 
He expected nothing but sympathy, but for that he 
longed inexpressibly.. He wrote and told ber all—the 
disappointment that had fallen on his heart, the loss of 
property, of credit, of standing—his certainty of re- 
trieving himself if he were but free. For answer, Aunt 
Hannah came herself,—a long journey for the prim, 
ancient maiden, who seldom stirred beyond the warmth. 
and light of her own hearthstone. In a week she had 
carried off Esther and the infant to her own home 
among the Devonshire hills ; and Leslie, with sufficient 
outfit and capital drawn from her own stock, was 
ready to embark for the land of promise towards which 
he turned with longing eyes. 

Five years he remained in the far-off land. Success 
crowned his efforts, and at the expiration of that time 
he had wealth sufficient for all his hopes. Esther had 
never made any demands upon him. At first she was 
sullen and defiant, or silly and lamenting, but gradually 
the tone of her letters altered ; and he recognized the 
sensible, quiet influence of the calm, generous mind of 
Aunt Hannah. 

“I take away a child; heaven helping me, I will 
give you back a wife who shall be a true woman, and 
a companion for you in all your life,” she said to Leslie 
the day of parting. 

And she fulfilled her promise. A quiet, pure life, 
healthful employment for the mind and heart as well 
as hands, the profound lessons of Annt Hannah's active 
usefulness had done their work upon the sppiled child. 
Removed from evil influences, pleasantly taught her 
duties, with maternal love to aid, and wifely hopes and 
longings to stimulate her, she had blossomed into a. 
lovely woman, mind and heart strengthened and equal 
to all demands. Leslie went away sorrowing, but he 
returned te dream of his youth was ful- 
ame he stood with Esther in the 
| places which had witnessed their early joys, and re- 
newed a bridegroom's vows, a8 he took up anew the 
loving cares and the social duties of a husband. And 
another mvon of sweetness dawned ypon the married 
lovers, one that in all their true tives. will set no. 


Tue Hupsow Rrver,—I thank God I was born on 
ite banks. think it en invaluable advantage to be 
born and brought up in the of some 
grand and poble object in nature—a river, a lake, or a 
mountain. We make a friendship with it, we in a. 
manner ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an ob- 
ject of our pride and affection, a rallying-point to cal] 
us home again after all our wanderings. ‘The things 
which we have learned in our childhood,” says an old 
writer, “‘ grow up with our soul, and unite themselves 
to it.” So it is with the scenes among which we have 
passed our early days: they influence the whole course 
of our thoughts and feelings, and I fancy I can trace 
much of what is good and pleasant in my own hetero- 
geneous compound to my early companionship with 
this glorious river. In the warmth of my youthful 
enthusiasm I used to clothe it with moral attributes, 
and almost to give it a soul. I admired ite frank, 
bold, honest character, its noble sincerity and perfect 
truth. Here was no specious, smiling surface covering 
the dangerous sand-bar or perfidious rock, but a stream 
deep as it was broad, and bearing with honourable 
faith the bark that trusted to ite waves. I gloried tn 
its simple, quiet, majestic, epic. flow, ever straightfor- 
ward. Qnee, indeed, it turns aside for a moment, 
forced from its course by opposing mountains, but it 
strugyles bravely through them, and immediately re- 
sumes its straightforward march. Behold, thought I, 
an emblem of a good man’s course through life, ever 
simple, open, and direet ; or if, overpowered by ad- 
verse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but 
momentary, he soon recovers his onward and honour- 
able career, and continues it to the end of his pilgrim- 
age. The Hudson is, in a manner, my first and last 
leve, and after all my wanderings and seeming infi- 
delities, I return to it with a heart-felt preference oves 
alt the other rivers ia the world. —- Irving. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


MY ADVENTURES IN INDIA, 

BY COLONEL DUNLOP. 
No. 8.—THE TIGER. 
I wap feared that the exercise ard the cxcitement of 
my combat with the mad dog might aggravate my 
wound ; but no such result followed. My boy Dan 
was busy nearly half the time for two day in keep- 
ing the bandages wet with cool water, and on the 
morning of the third day I felt that I might take to 
my saddle with safety. Darley had learned from the 
officers whom he had met at the village that there 
was plenty of game to the eastward, and in that 
direction we determined to bend our steps. We 
crossed the Ganges at Jungeepoor, and after a march 
of two days we arrived at a small village towards 
Natore. It will be understood that we did not travel 
many milea in a day. Usually at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, or thereabouts, when the sun had fired up, 
and the ground had become hot and parched, we 
sought the shelter of some leafy shade, where we 
remained until the middle of the afternoon. As we 
were ip nc particular hurry, we were willing to grant 
that much to the horses. This village we reached 
towards night, and after we had cared for our beass, 
and eaten supper, the potail informed us that if we 
wished to do a deed ui teal mercy he could put v3 in 
the way. 

What was it? 

About six leagues distant, upon the edge of the 
great jungle that stretched to the Rehanpootra, was 
a village called Asrod, the inhabitants of which were 
in great distress on account of two man-eaters (tigers) 
that had been preying upon the people. All the 
native shikarees in the neighbourhood had exhausted 
their skill without effect and if the scourge could not 
be removed the inhabitants would be forced to fice from 
their homes. 

Of course we quickly made up our minds that we 
would go to Asrod,. 

**Man-eaters,” so called are old tigers, grown bold 
and wary, that fall upon luckless pedestrians in the 
outskirts of villages, carrying off women and child- 
ren, and, oftentimes, full-grown men. As a general 
thing, tigers are shy of settlements, but these hoary 
sinners seem to lave studicd the habits of the 
natives, and know how to attack the defenceless 
and how to avoid the shikarees. Selecting some 
haunt from which he can dctect the approach of the 
hunter, the man-eater reposes during the heat of the 
day, and during the durkuess of night makes his 
onslaught. Ofa hundred tigers in a district, perhaps 
not more than two or thre could be induced to 
venture within the limits of a human settlement, even 
by the most gnawing hunger; but your regular man- 
eater seenis tu tuke delight in suatching his prey from 
the thick of the ecttlement; and when once his 
presence is manifest, there can be no more comfort 
for the startled villagers until the encmy is either 
killed or driven away. 

We found Asrod to be a small place, but the 
inhabitants were better off than in most other 
villages I had visited. The soil was of the richest 
kind; and their potail (mayor) was intelligent enough 
to improve upon the natural advantages afforded for 
agricultural products. The ecettlement was upon a 
small plain betwecn two ranges of hills opening to 
the south-east into the great jungle. To the east 
was a rocky emiuence, broken into caves and broad 
fissures; and here the tigers lurked. From their 
clevated fustnesses they could observe the approach 
of the enemy, and in case of need they could glide 
down the eastern slope into the thick jungle. The 
native shikarees had watched in the trees night after 
night, but they had not brought harm to the tigers. 
In fact, I doubt if they could have shot the man- 
eating beast under any circumstances, for their only 
weapons were clumsy matchlocks, throwing a ball 
with about as much accuracy as an old-fashioned iron 
howitzer. 

Five human beings had been seized by the tigers; 
and the potail informed me that only a few nights be 
fore a woman had been dragged from her bed by one 
of the monsters. Her liut was on the outskirts of the 
village, and she had been dragged away while a score 
of men were in the trecs watching. 

We were offered shelter in some of the huts; but 
the offer was not a tempting one. There was a little 
too much dirt for our taste, and we preferred to make 
our own camp ; 80we pitched our tent near some large 
trees, between the village and the jungle, and picketed 
the horses close by. When this had been done the 
sun was almost down, and we determined to rest 
for the night, and commence offensive operations 
on the following day. After supper we lighted our 
pipes, and went out under the trees to smoke, and 
while we gat there a squad of the villagers came out to 
talk with us. 


“Sahib.” said one of the shikarees of the place— | 


Gayah his name was—“ you had better not remain 
under the shadow of these trees a great while, It is 
growing dark, and the tiger may come before you are 
ready for him.” 

I should have smiled at the fellow’s earnest admo- 
nition had not our lieutenant quickly add:d, “The 
man speaks truly. There is always dangrr ia the 
neighbourhood of these man-eating tigers. Just a 
year ago, while I was at Ramgur with my regiment, 
@ party of us were standing beneath a b nian tree 
after nightfall. There were several mountain tigers 
in the neighbourhood, as we well knev, and we 
were planuing for their capture. Our camp, with 
over 600 men in it, was not more thap forty yards 
off, and the idea of danger had not entered our 
heads. And yet, while we stood there at our ease, 
a tiger bounded into our midst, and carried off a young 
ensign. It was done so quickly, and the brute was 
off so soon with his prey, that we could render no as- 
sistance.” 

“Is that a fact?” asked Ben Gilroy. 

“Tt is, most certainly.” 

“Then I think we'd better be moving. If the tigers 
carry off folks out of their beds, there’s no telling what 
they might not do.” 

Hardly had Ben ceased speaking when a quick, sharp 
ficim oia biorgan (my horse) called me to my 
feet; and in a moment more I realized that an opaque 
body passed through the air directly before me. 

“ Bagh! bagh!” shricked two or three of the villa- 
gers. That word meant “the Tiger!” 

My rifle was in my hand, but I could not use it. 
The tiger had seized poor Gayah, and had leaped away 
as quickly as he had leaped in. We could hear the 
stifled cries of the ill-fated shikaree, and as speedily as 
possible we hurried after him. I saw the monster 
only a few rods distant, lcaping away towards the 
bushes; and I could see the legs of the wretched victim 
dragging upon the ground. To have fired at the beast 
then would have becn worse than useless, so we dis- 
charged our pieces ito the air, hoping that tle reports 
might cause the tiger to drop his prey; but no such 
effect was produced; and in a few secouds more both 
marauder and victim had disappeared. 

“ Good heavens!” gasped Ben G Sroy, clutching his 
rifle, and making & movement as though he would 
start tcwards the rocks; ‘is there mo he!) for the poor 
fellow ?” 

Darley shook his head. 

“You might as well think of helping a man that 
had been shot from the mouth of acannon. The most 
we can do is to capture the infernal brutes before they 
take any more.” 

There is something wonderful in the strength of a 
full-grown tiger. Captain O'Neil’, of her Majesty’s 
69th, told me that, at Tarapour he saw a tiger lift 
bodily from the earth, and bear swiftly away a good 
fat bullock. Then how easily might the same aniinal 
bear away aman. Im all probebility the tiger that 
took Gayah made a clear leap of twenty or thirty feet, 
striking his victim on the fustant, and was off like a 
flash. ‘The villagers set up a terrible howling, for 
Gayab bad been one of their best hunters, and they 
liked not to lose him; but their noise neither disturbed 
the tiger nor brought back their friend. 

When we had assured ourselves that nothing could 
be done for the missing shikaree, we went to our 
camp; and having posted a sufficient guard of the 
natives, who readily offered us their services, we who 
were to work on the morrow sought our rest, It was 
along time before I could sleep, so prone were my 
thoughts to wander off to the dark den where the 
tiger was, in all probability, at his horrid feast over the 
body of poor Gayah. But Islept at length, and when 
once the drowsy spell was upon me, I did not awake 
until the day had dawned. I was up in a hurry when 
I found that the sun had got the start of me; and by 
the time I had bathed and dressed, Fitzeben had 
breakfast ready. 

We took but little time that morning for smoking, 
for we were anxious, if possible, to fiud the body of 
the shikaree; so, by ‘ue time the sun was an hour 
high, we had our rifles upon var shoulders and were 
on the march. When we reached the point where I 
had last seen the tiger, we found a slight track of 
blood, which we followed around a clump of bushes to 
the foot of the hill. This brought us to a place where 
@ narrow pass opened between two large rocks, and as 
we plainly saty that the game had gone that way, I 
prepared to fcllow on. Abdalla and Malek, both de- 
clared that it would be unsafe to go any farther until 
the sun was higher up; but I was not to be dissuaded. 
Darley and Harry were with me, and were ready to 
gO; 60 we set the hammers of our rifles at full cock, 
and moved carefully on. The track of blood was easily 
followed, and it led us up a winding path, among rocks 
and stunted shrubbery. We moved with the utmost 
caution, ready for any emergency, keeping a lvok-out 
upon either land as well as ahead. We had reaclied 
a bit of table-rock, were there was a dab of blood, and 
where the tiger had evidently laid down his prey to 
change his hold, when Darley, who chanced to bea 
pace in advance, stopped and Taised his finger. 


“S—shi” he uttered, very lightly; and then, in a 
whisper, “ Do you heur anything ?” 

I beard something very plainly — something not 
easily to be mis!aken. It wus a crunching sound -- 
the grinding of bones between the teeth of the tiger; 
I almost grew sick, for I knew that poor Gayaoh had 
furnished the bones for that horrid grinding: but the 
emotion quickly passed, and a fecling of vengeance 
tvok its place. 

“ Easy! easy!” whispered Darley, with his tnge 
at his lips. 

And I turned, and passed the caution to those be- 
hind me. Then we erept on—Darley, Harry, and 
myeelf{—crept up an inclined plane of rock—crept to a 
cover of low bushes, guided by the sound of that 
crunching—and presently we saw the tiger. Ie was 
crouching upon a spot of grass, and was feeding upon 
the body of the shikaree. As we came to the bushes, 
he lifted his bloody muzzle and looked around; but he 
did not see us, aud pretty soon he went at the feast 
again. Once more the sickening sensation came over 
me; but @ glance from the mangled remains of the 
shikaree to the monster that had done the mischief 
quickly strung my nerves agsin, and I never held my 
rifle more firmly than I did at that moment. 

The tiger was now resting with his tail directly 
towards us, and of course we would not throw our shot 
away by firing at him while in that position. We 
must induce him to turn by some means. I suggested 
that we should bring our pieves to the aim, and then 
contrive some way to attract tle beast’s attention. The 
result which we 60 much desired was unexpectedly 
brought about by the catching of the muzzle of my 
rifle in the bushes. ‘The noise thus made startled the 
tiger, and he not only arose, but fairly turned toward 
the point whence the sound had issued, pricking his 
ears, and slizhtly rounding his back. 

“ Now, or never!” I whispered, as I found the line 
of my sights resting over h.s heart. 

“Go it!” returned Harry. 

Darley made no reply in words, but his rifle was 
discharged on the same tick with my own, and three 
bullets went crashing into the body of the tiger. The 
brute gave a terrific bound, striking close by the 
bushes behind which we lurked, and then he sped away 
towards a rocky defile above us. When he struck so 
near us, we had started back; but we recovered before 
he had gone far, and the contents of our second barre!s 
were ready for him. He stopped as he received them, 
and turned towards us. Whether he meant to attack 
us, or whether his senses were leaving hiin, so that he 
knew not what he did, was nut for us to discover; fur 
just at that moment Ben Gilroy put in his appearance, 
and sent a steel-pointed bullet through the mousters 
brain, which effectually settled him. 

We re-loaded our rifles, and stood on our guard, 
while Malek and Abdalla removed the tiger's skin ; and 
when this had been accomplished, we rcturned to the 
village, the natives dragging the flayed carcass after us, 
that they might try the fat out from it. The skin of 
this tiger, when spread upon the ground, measured 
almost eleven feet in length. ‘Truly, a lusty fellow. 

The villagers were much rejoiced at our success, but 
they shook their heads when they remembered that 
there was another man-eater in the mountain. We 
assured them, however, that we would not leave them 
until we had made all reasonable efforts to capture 
their rerraining enemy, upon which they became jul: 
laut Without reserve. 


TANGIER; 
A TOWN OF MOROCCO. 

From a work entitled “In Spain," by Hans Christia: 
Andersen, translated by Mrs. Bushby, and published by 
Bentley, New Burlington Street.) 

TaNGIER is the old Tinja of the Romans, in the 

western part of what was then called Mauritania. In 

the eighth century it was conquered by the Moors, 
in the fifteenth by the Portuguese; these presented 
it, a hundred years later, as a bridal gift with one of 
their princesses, to pass into the hands of England; 
but after about a score of years it was restored to the 
Moors, All this can be read in any historical work or 
gazetteer; but it is always well to know something of 
the place one is in; and with this knowledge we went 
forth next day, under the guidance of the most con- 
fidential servant in the establishment, Hussein. We 
were to set all that was remarkable in the town, and 

also to visit the shop of a Jew, who had for sale a 

large collection of Moorish articles, such as studs, 

breast-pins, brooches, and other littie matters which 
one might take home to Denmark as souvenirs from 

Tangier. 

Hussein took us through a crowd of Jews and 
Moors. They drew to one side, on his making a sign 
with his hand to them ; we came as persons of distinc- 
tion, friends or relatives of the English ambassador. 
We visited one or two caravansaries (inns), heavy, 
clumsy buildings, though quite in the Moorish style. 
The court-yard and the porticoes were full of Arabs, 
who were selling corn and poultry; huddled close tu- 
gether stocd unladen asses, resting themselves. It 
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was hardly possible to ct through here, every place was 
occupied; and a number or women, wrapt up mn their 
large, sack-like garments, had squetm., themselves in 
between the asses and the ewgs of corn; they turned 
towards us, and glanced at us with one eye, the other 
ayvas always concealed by the heads of their sacks, At 
the gate of the town the crowd was 80 great that no one 
could move for a few moments; the camels, asses, 
children, and old people, were all pressing against each 
other; some wanted to go out, some wanted to come 
in; there was an awful shouting and screaming. At 
Iength we managed to get through the throng. A 
large fire had been kindled in the dried-up moat; the 
thick, dried smoke licked the walls. Butchers’ work 
was going on below; it was not a pleasant eight, for 
the bloody carcasses were hung up in the full sunshine. 
Before us, in the sand, lay overloaded camels; while 
another troop we caw just starting on their journey ; 
they were going, it was said, to Tetuan: the men who 
accompanied them were heavily armed, and carried very 
long muskets, the road from hence not being safe. All 
around where we were standing, cooking was going on; 
the broiling of fish we both saw and smelt. A few 
young women were sitting on the sand, and seemed to 
be enjoying the perfume; their faces had been slipped 
out from beyond the opening of their sacks, when we 
came they quickly turned away, but I had seen their 
pretty eyes. A negro, with large silver rings in his 
ears, was strutting consequentially about ; water-car- 
viers, with amulets in their hair, came with their full 
#vatcr-bags ; a number of Moors satina circle listening 
to a story-teller, who, as he discoursed, constantly 
struck a tambourine. It was a very interesting sight, 
and the whole would have formed a very excellent 
picture. 

We passcd into a small‘lane, and entered the most 
‘considerable sale-room for embroidercd slippers, worked 
cushions, studs, and brooches. Inside of the low outer 
door, the house was very handsome ; there wasa paved 
tourt-yard, surrounded by slender pillars; a staircase, 
dnlaid with squares of porcelain, led up to an open 
spassage with small rooms—a complete bazaar, crowded 
‘with articles richly embroidered in gold, works of 
-morocco leather and metal. The rooms were redolent 
of the perfumes of roses, musk,and myrrh. The young 
Jewish girl who showed us about was very slender and 
pretty. Her mamma was on a larger scale; she might 
have sat as a model for Judith—that is to say, an old 
.Judith — relating to her grandchildren the story of 
Jlolofernes. 

I ventured out into the streets and the campagna 
without a guide. No one was rude to me; indeed, a 
couple of Jews were rather too pressing in their 
civilities; they pushed the little Moorish children to 
one side, although they were scarcely in my way. A 
Jew, very shabbily dressed, but grinning from ear to 
car, insisted on my going with him into a side street. 
asked him what was to be seen there. “ A Jew’s 
house,” he replied, bowing humbly and making many 
gAvimaces, My curiosity was aroused, and I followed 
‘him into one of the little narrow alleys; we were 
quite alone; he wished me to go farther up within this 
enclosure; I became rather dubious whether I should 
trust him or not. With all his poverty, the man looked 
honest; yet I had a good many gold pieces about me-- 
svas I on the eve of meeting with an adventure? He 
stopped before a low door in the wall, took a step 
down, stood again, and again beckoned me; I followed 
lim We entered a small paved court, where a dirty 
old Jewish female was employed in some household 

work. A fewsteps up a rude staircase brought us toa 
little open rooin; here lay a pale young woman, with 
mat over her, and an infant in her arms, Jew’s 
wife—a Jew's child!” cried the man laughing and 
jumping about. He took up the baby and held it 
before me, that I might see it was really of the race 
of Abraham. I had to give it a little money. The 
woman took one of the cushions she was lying on, and 
gave it to me foraseat. The man kissed his pale, 
pretty wife, then kissed his child, and looked very 
happy. The whole furniture of the apartment appeared 
‘to be composed:of some rags and one large jar. 

‘Lhe next day I had an opportunity of seeing the con- 
trast between the abode of a poor and a wealthy Jew. 
The richest Israelite had invited me, through Sir John 
Drummond Hay, to come to his house and see how 
one of the leading Jews at Tangier lived. The 
Israclitish merchant, dressed like myself, in the French 

’ etyle, received me at his house; it was situated in quite 
- as confined an alley as that where, the day before, I 
» had visited the poor Jew. The house itself, seen from 
.the outside, did not look much better; there was a 
wrated square hole in the wall, and a low door; but 
when I had crossed the threshold into the little fore- 
court, everything wore another appearance. The floor 
and the etairs were laid with slabs of porcelain ; the 
walls seemed to be composed of polished white stone; 
the rooms were lofty and airy, with open colonnades 
leading out to the court. The light fell from above. 
Wit!.in sat the young wife, equipped in her costly bridal 
dress, evidently that I might see it. No castern princess 
could have been more magnificently dressed, she vied 
witb the splendour described in the ‘* Arabian Nights,” 


when Haroun-al-Raschid went forth in search of ad- 
ventures in Bagdad. She wore a long, open, green 
velvet dress, embroidered in gold, with a white silk 
petticoat under it; a long red silk scarf worked in gold; 
a brocaded boddice with several buttons, each button 
being a pearl ; a veil of golden gauze hung over her bare 
arms, which were covered with splendid bracelets, as 
her fingers were with costly rings. Her hair, accord- 
ing to the Jewish fashion, was shaved off, but false 
curls hung from the blue silk turban on her head, in 
the centre of which, just over the brow, sparkled a 
large jewel. Her earrings were so massive that they 
resembled small stirrups. She really was quite a splendid 
sight to gaze at, and she was young and handsome, 
with coa) -black eyes, and shining white teeth. Her hus- 
band turned her round on the floor, that I might see 
her on all sides, She spoke Arabic to him, and a few 
words of Spanish tome. They were both very lively, 
but still more so was their little daughter, of three 
years of age: she was also resplendent in velvet and 
gold: laughingly, she offered me both her hand and 
her mouth: and after this cakes and orange liquor 
were brought in. The wife’s brother joined us, along 
with two older ladies, members of the family; they 
were not in their bridal apparel, but, nevertheless, were 
dressed in a peculiar style. The Bible, with the English 
and the Hebrew texts, was brought forth, and they 
were greatly surprised that I—as every school-boy in 
our Latin schools is able to do—could read the whole 
of the first verse of Genesis, My kind host conducted 
me to my home. When we came out into the street, 
we saw a number of Jews, one of whom was entirely 
dressed in red satin. Among the crowd was a little 
negro boy, in white clothes, with a gold-embroidered 
scarf, and silver bracelets on his black arms. It was 
quite evident that he was vain of his dress and appear- 
ance. I asked if it were any particular day, and 
heard that both the Moors and the Jews were cele- 
brating a festival, 


MUNK’S DISASTROUS VOYAGE. 

In the year 1619, an able navigator, named Jens Munk, 
Was sent out on a voyage of discovery towards the 
north-west coast of America, by Christian IV, King of 
Denmark. Sailing from Elsineur on the 18th of May, 
he succeeded in reaching Hudson's Bay. Munk had 
two vessels, one of them of small burthen, manned 
with only sixteen hands; the largest had a crew of 
forty-eight hands. He met witha great deal of ice, 
which forced him to seek for shelter in what is now 
called Chesterfield’s Inlet. It was the 7th of Septem- 
ber when he entered the inlet, where, from the lateness 
of the season, it was but too obvious he must winter. 
The ice closed in around him, and every prospect of 
returning home the same season was shut out very 
speedily. Munk now began to construet huts on shore 
for himself and crews, which, being completed, his 
people set out to explore the eountry around, and 
employ themselves in hunting, for their future subsis- 
tence. They fell in with an abundance of game. Hares, 
partridges, foxes, bears, and various wild fowl, were 
equally applied to secure them a winter stock of pro- 
visions. 

On the 27th of November, they were surprised by 
the phenomenon of three distinct suns, which appeared 
in the heavens. On the 24th of January they again 
saw two, equally distinct. On the 18th of December 
they had an eclipse of the moon. They also sawa 
transparent circle round the moon, and what they 
fancied @ cross within it, exactly quartering that 
satellite. These particular appearances were regarded 
as cmens of no future ood fortune. The frost speedily 
froze up their beer, brandy, and wine, so that the casks 
burst. The liberal use of spirituous liquors, which, 
in high latitudes, are doubly pernicious, was quickly 
productive of disease. Their bread and such pro- 
visions as they had brought from home were exhausted 
early in the spring; and the scurvy having reduced 
them to a most miserable condition, they were unable 
to pursue or capture any of the multitude of wild fowl 
which flocked to the vicinity of their miserable dwel- 
lings. Death now committed frightful ravages amongst 
them. They were helpless as children, and died in 
great numbers In May, 1620, their provisions were 
entirely consumed, and then famine aided disease in 
the work of death. 

Never was the waste of life in such a situation so 
terrible. Summer had nearly arrived, but not to bring 
hope and consolation to those who had lived through 
the dark and dreary winter, but to show the survivors 
the extent of the havoc death had made among them. 
Munk was among the living, but so weak as to be 
unable to indulge a hope of recovery. In despair, and 
perfectly hopeless, he awaited the fate which seemed 
inevitable. He had been four days without food. Im- 
pelled at length by hunger, and ignorant of the fate 
of his companions, he gathered strength enough to 
crawl out of his own hut to inquire after the others, 
and try to satiate his appetite He discovered that, 
out of fifty two, only two remained alive among the 
dead bodies of theircomrades, who lay unburied around. 
Seeing they were the remnant of the crews, and 


hunger-strung, they encouraged each other to try for 
food. By scraping away the snow, they were for- 
tunate enough to find some roots, which they devoured 
with ravenous eagerness, and then swallowing some 
herbs and grass which happened to be anti-scorbutic, 
they found themselves better. They then made corre- 
sponding efforts to preserve life. They were soon able 
to reach a river near, and to take some fish, and from 
that they procecded to shoot birds and animals, In 
this way they recovered their strength. 

The two vessels lay in @ seaworthy state, but crew- 
less and untenanted. Ou seeing the ships, which were 
a few months before well appointed and exulting in 
anticipated success, and observing the number to whicl: 
their crews were reduced, what must have been their 
sensations! They nevertheless took resolution fron: 
despair. They made the smaller vessel ready for sea, 
taking what stores they had a necessity for from the 
larger, and a crew of three hands embarked in a ship 
to navigate her in a perilous voyage, which had sailed 
from home with a compliment ef sixteen. They suc- 
ceeded in repassing Hudson's Straits, enduring dread- 
ful hardships. Their passage was stormy. Day and 
night they were necessitated to labour, until the vessei 
was almost wholly abandoned to her own course. 
Nevertheless they succeeded in making a port in Nor- 
way, on the 25th of September. The sufferings of 
Munk and his crews have perhaps never been equalled 
in the fearful catalogue of calamity, which the 
annals of the early northern navigation present to the 
pitying reader. No fiction has ever painted a scenc 30 
horrible as the gradual death of forty-nine persons in 
such a situation, before the eyes of three survivors, 
whose constitutional strength kept them alive, the wit- 
nesses of misery, to the sight of which death must have 
been far preferable. The escape of the survivors and 
subsequent navigation to Europe, amid ice and stomns, 
is one of the most extraordinary circumstances on 
record. 

Upon reaching Denmark, the whole nation viewed 
them as men who had risen from the tomb. The 
sympathy displayed towards them by their country- 
men was universal, and must have poured balm into 
their minds, and repaid them for the hardships they 
had sustained. <A subscription was set on foot for 
another expedition, arising out of the interest the nar- 
rative of these unfortunate men had created. Every- 
thing was ready for sailing. Munk, not dismayed by 
his past sufferings, offered his services again to com- 
mand the new ship, and search out the north-west 
passage. He attended at court to take leave of 
Christian IV; and the misfortunes of his former en- 
terprise coming upon the carpet, the king admonished 
him to be more cautious than he had been on his for- 
mer voyage, conveying to the brave seaman by im- 
plication, that the loss of the lives which had taken 
place was aseribable to their commander. The soul 
of the blunt navigator was stung by this unmerited re- 
proof. He was not the courtier who licks the hand 
that deals the ungenerous blow. Munk made a reply 
such as the ear of royalty was not accustomed to hear 
from the sycophants that generally addressed it. The 
king, possessing no sense of the dignity and deceacy 
which became a crowned head, struck the inferior, 
who could not return the blow, The grossness of the 
indignity pterced Munk to the heart. He who had 
spirit enough not to bear an insult in words, even 
from # monarch, who had borne hardships beyond 
parallel in his profession, could not survive the dis- 
grace of a blow from a quarter where non-resentment 
was an act of duty; and the aspersion remained on 
the ungenerous hand that dealt, rather than him who 
received it. Munk, in-a-few days, died of a broken 
heart. 


THE events of youth are stamped in the memory of 
age, as primeval footmarks made in clay are preserved 
in stone. 

EXECUTION BY BURNING.—-W. W. cites an example 
of a woman in Maryland who was burned for murder 
in 1746. Ihave noticed several instances which oc- 
curred in our own country. In every case a woman 
was the culprit. July, 1735, at the Northamptoa 
assizes, Mary Fasson was condemned to be burnt for 
poisoning her husband; and Elizabeth Wilson to be 
hanged for picking a farmer's pocket of thirty shillings. 
—Same date, at Chelmsford, ‘a woman was condemned 
to be burnt for poisoning her husband.”—August 7. 
“Margaret Onion was burnt at a stake at Chelmsford 
for poisoning her husband. She was a poor ignorant 
creature, and confessed the fact."—August 8. ‘* Mrs. 
Fawson was burnt at Northampton for poisoning 
her husband. Her behaviour in prison was with the 
utmost rigour of contrition. She would not, to gratify 
people's curiosity, be unveiled to any. She confessed 
the justice of the sentence, and died with great com- 
posure of mind.”—March, 1738. Sentence of death 
was pronounced on Mary Troke, at Wiuchester, for 
poisoning her mistress. She was but sixteen years of 
age, yet the poor creature was ‘‘burnt at the stake.”— 

December 21, 1739. Susannah Broom, for the murder 
of ber husband, was drawn on a hurdle and burnt at 


| Tyburn.— Notes and Qiscrics. 
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EDITIT LANGDON’S MYSTERY. 
BY ELIZABETH CAMPBELL, 

NORVAL. was a pretty little village—or town, as the 
1esidents aiways called it—of some seven or eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. It was neither so large nor so 
exclusive, however, as to be unconscious of the exist- 
ence of Mrs. Langdon, the widow lady who lived in 
the white cottage on the hill. Neither was it indifferent 
to Mrs. Langdon’s mode of life; but, much to its 
dissatisfaction, it was easier to feel an interest in that 
lady’s affairs than to pry into them. So, wanting the 
real particulars in the matter, the little village was 
fain to feed its curiosity upon conjecture; and many 
were the extraordinary romances which it wrought 
around the house on the hill and its fair mistress, 
which would have much amazed Mrs. Langdon could 
she but have known them. . 

“ The fair mistress,”"—yes, Edith Langdon was fair. 
Some of the imaginative and timid villagers said she 
was fair, like the syrens, or the fabled mermaids, or the 
Circe of old, with a beauty that lured but to destroy ; 
and it was well known that many of the handsomest 
lads in the village had been caught by the gleam of her 
golden hair, or the glitter of her hazel eyes; and their 
mothers knew, to their heart’s sorrow, that their boys 
never again laughed with the olden merriment, or 
spoke with the cheery voices once so natural to them. 
But the fair syren kept on her even way, Nevera 
frown marred the beauty of her smooth brow; never 
a tear was seen to dim the brightness of her large deep 
eyes; and the smile just beginning on her perfect 
mouth, never left it; and rarely, rarely deepened into 
a laugh. 

But, for all this, when Mrs. Langdon’s annual bal! 
came round, no one refused the invitation sent; and 
less fortunate ones, who received no invitations, let 
fall ill-natured remarks, that, instead of injuring the 
beautiful widow, only betrayed their own keen disap- 
pointment. 

It was New-year’s Eve—a bright, beautiful New- 
Year's Eve,—with frost on the windows, snow on the 
ground, icicles dangling the trees, and myriads of 
diamond stars glittering in the glorious blue sky over- 
head; and Mrs. Langdon's handsome drawing-rooms 
were thrown wide open to a large company of the 
youth and beauty of Norval. Sweet music floated out 
from the open windows ; for, though the night was the 
last of the year, the rooms were heated, and the case- 
ments were half open to the frosty air. 

Mrs. Langdon herself did not join the dancers; but, 
like the queen of the feast, in a robe cf silver-coloured 
velvet, with unbound, radiant, golden hair floating 
over her shoulders, and Eastern pearls clasped up® 


LOUIS GRAHAM TELLS HIS FORTUNE 


iher throat and arms, she glided in and out of the 
‘rooms, presiding, with nameless and_ indeseri):bie 
grace, over the comfort and entertainment of her 
guests. Once, as she passed by a group of young 
ladies, her eye rested a moment upon a youth who 
stood chatting gaily with them, paying them compli- 
ments, and exchanging good-natured badinage. 

“A handsome boy!” thought Mrs. Langdon; and 
then again :—*" and yet more than a boy, too, though 
he looks so young. There is an ease and grace in his 
manner, a fire in his eyes, and a certain power in that 
broad, calm brow, that tells of manhood, and of a soul 
and brain accompanying it. Whocanit be?” And 
Mrs. Langdon fell to wondering who her guest could 
be, confident she had never seen him before. ‘ O, I 
know now,” she exclaimed half aloud ; “he is Jessie 
Graham’s cousin. I included him in my invitation, 
knowing he was on a visit at his uncle’s house. Well, 
I had better play the hostess and welcome him,” and 
she walked straight over to him. 

Then, without waiting for any introduction, she 
spoke at once. 

“Tam glad to see you here, Mr.Graham. That you 
stood on no ceremony, but accepted my invitation 
without any formality, makes you a friend of mine at 
once ;” and she held out that slender white hand, en- 
vied of wemen and worshipped of men, with a smile, 
that showee@ .o ull arcund that young Graham was 
marked by her. 

He received this token of favour with a calmness 
that astonished and pleased her, even while she felt a 
little piqued. What young man had been so honoured 
by her without acknowledging it with confusion and 
blushes. ‘* Mrs. Langdon,” said Graham, with a ques- 
tioning look; and then, after she had bowed; “ you 
overpower me with your kindness.” 

“You bear it well,” she returned, with almosta 
laugh, and turning to the group of girls, she asked : 

“You all know Mr. Graham?” Nods and smiles 
answered her: and with a wave of her hand she com- 
mended him to their care, bidding them see that he 
was entertained, and then glided away witha gleam 
of gold, and pearl, and soft silver velvet. 

When she was out of hearing, the young ladies 
about Graham deafened him with sudden praises of 
their hostess. 

“Ts she not beautiful?” said one.—‘ Is she not a 
wonder ?” said another.—‘ Did you observe her eyes ?” 
asked a third.—** And then such hair ?”’ exclaimed a 
fourth. 

“She's the most beautiful woman I ever beheld,” 
returned Graham, deliberately glancing at the bevy of 
pretty girls about him 

“ Why, Louis!” exclaimed his cousin, ‘I don’t think 


her mouth is perfect at all; at least, it has a dee itful 
kind of sneer:”’—and Mabel Giratam smiled with her 
own ruby lips, till her mouth made a littl: bow for 
Cupid. 

“Mamma says her eycs have something snaky in 
them, with all their beauty ; and Iam sure I a: half 
afraid of her myself, when she looks at me,” pouted 
Alice Fay, with a down-cast look of a pu.ir of soft 
dove’s eyes. 

“ Then her hair, that all the gentlemen admire 30 
much, and rave about as ‘floating gold,’ ‘ imprisoned 
sunbeams,’ and other ridiculous things that no one 
wants to hear; to my eye, it just wants the faintest 
tinge of being red;” and Ellen Gray raised her head 
with a slightly proud air, conscious of the beauty of 
her own glossy midnight braids. 

Mr. Graham smiled, aud looking across the room 
towards Mrs. Langdon, repeated in a dreamy 
tone :— 

“ Tho happy winds upon her played, 
Blowing the ringlets f.om the braia 
* * * 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole beart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


“Why, Louis! why, cousin! I declare, girls, he's 
fallen in love with Mrs. Langdon !” 

No, Mabel, not yet.” 

“If you're wise, Louis, you'll say ‘not yet’ for 
ever,” returned his cousin. ‘ Mrs. Langdon, with a!}. 
her beauty, is the most heartless woman alive.” 

“ Beautics are always heartless,” laughed Lou:a 
looking straight at his cousin, who blushed a little, and 
answered— 

“Well, take your own course; but if you fall to 
love with Mrs. Langdon, you'll live to regret it.” 

“Tl risk it, Mabel.” 

And Louis half bowed to his companions, ana 
threading his way through the company in a lazy, in- 
different manner, presently found himself beside Mrs. 
Langdon. She didn’t seem to see him at first ; and, 
determined to take no trouble to catch her attention, 
he seated himself at a deserted card-table, and 
selecting all the court cards from a pack that lay 
there, he set about telling his fortune in a truly original 
manner.” 

“ Well, what do they promise you ?” presently asked 
a silvery voice, that sent a little trewour through 
him. 

* Sit down till I’ve read them through,” he returned, 
without looking up, ‘“‘and then, perhaps, I'l) te! 
you.” 
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Mrs. Langdon, a little amused at the air he gave 
himeelf, sat down, and, without a word, watched him 
shuffle and deal, and run his eyes over the cards, till, 
with an impatient exclamation, he flung them on the 
table. 

“ What's the matter? Do they threaten you with 
ill-fortune 2?” she asked. 

“Not precisely; but they are lying sibyls! rm 
have uothing to do with them.” 

“ Now, I insist on knowing what they eaid.” 

“Well, you shall. They told me J should fall in 
love with the loveliest woman in the sorld—nothing 
more natural than that, you'll aegys @hat she would 
smile on me, flatter me, wheedle ame, @arow me over 
her shoulder and laugh at tell that you 
think that the most likely thing dp the aaerid, too; and 
then—think of me guilty of euch dgpudence, Mrs. 
Langdon !— that T should echo her laggh, and, with a 
kiss on her fair hand, congratulate her on abe quick 
sight that had all along made wer eee I was Bo more 
in carnest than she was!” 

And Louis looked straight @mto Langdon’s 
liquid eyes. 

She coloured deeply, enmglt wp the cards dether 
confusion, aud recoveriag Werself wilh an effort, 
6aid:— 

“Oh, no—you can't read them, Listen to me. J} 
will tell you a fortune.” 

She looked at him earnestly @ moment, then shuffled 
the cards with fingers that tagpabled nervously. 

“Yes,” the said, in a het whisper, “you were 
partly right. You will see the Mair woman—you will 
love her—and she will not legge indifferently on the 
offering of your young, fresh depart ; but ele won't 
smile on you—oh, no, no, ngage won't smile on you; 
though, perhaps, her heart @ay-@ehe—aud women 
love tu hide am aehing heart epder smiles— she will 
warn you from her, che will sump yom, she will tell 
you that between her and you these ise @ deep, wide 
gulf that nothing in the world asm epan; avd if you 
are wise you will heed the warning ;” and, with a 
shudder, Mrs. Langdon dropped the eards, elasped her 
hands together, and looked over them at Louis with 
wild eyes that had in them a prayerful, beseeching 
look, that seldom found expression there. 

We was startled and awed by her manner, and 
showed it in his face. She laughed one of her rare, 
low, sweet Januhea 

“What do vou think of that reading, Mr. Graham ? 
It's a trifle different from yours:” ; 

And, without waiting bis answer, she slipped away, | 
and a minute after he saw her giving orders to the 
servant about the supper. 

When Louis Graham returned to his uncle’s house 
that night, with a pretty female cousin leaning on 
each arm, instead of exerting himself for their enter- 
tainment, he maintained an unbroken silence, saying 
to himself over and over again :— 

“J must not fall in love with that woman. 
not- I dare not!” 

But all the time the silvery richness of her voice 
lingered on his ear, and ber golden hair and deep dark 
eyes danced before him; and all night long in his 
dreams she haunted bim ; and in the morning he woke 
up with an aching brow, a dry lip, and a burning 
feeling in the heart and pulses that he had never known 
before; but yet he didn’t guess that his beart and 
peace were gone. Ile found himself walking around 
the white bcuse of the hill in the course of the day, 
but he never questioned of himself why he was there, 
absorbed in concocting an excuse for calling on Mrs. 
Langdon. 

A happy thonght occurred to him. 

“It is the morning after the ball, and New Year's 
Day besides! of course I can call.” 

Ile was standing on the front door step, and plying 
tle knocker even while the thought passed (through 
his mind. 

“Mrs. Langdon was in ~ yes, and would be glad to 
gee Lim.” 

She was receiving calls that day, and was dressed 
with her usual taste and the ricliness and elegance per- 
mitted by her generous purse. Louis found himself 
for the first time in his life painfully embarrassed when 
he met her. We recover d almost instantly, and wished 
her all the compliments of the season with his cus- 
tomary ease. Mrs. Langdon was cold and cautious, 
and Louis was at a loss to understand her manner ; 
but if it was intended a3 a damper upon bis feelings it 
had the contrary effect, for he cast aside bis wise re- 
solutions of the night before, and when he again found 
himself in the cold frosty air he knew he was over 
head and ears in love with the beautiful woman he 
had just left. 

Day after day found Louis in the drawing room of 
Edith Langdon: and @ay after day found her more 
willing to eee him, and more charmed with his society, 
till at last the little barrier of coldness ste had at- 
tempted to throw between the :n was completely broken 
down. Wo had never yet made a confession of the love 
she knew was consuming him; and often as he ap- 
proached the subject she adroitly turned it off. 

“No, vol” she often evelaimed when alone “Ty 
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cannot bear to lose him yet; and when these words 
are spoken he must go. I knew—oh, I knew how it 
would be; I felt it when I first looked on his bright 
face.” And a bitter expression of pain swept over the 
fair widow's forehead, knitting it into wrinkles, and 
dimming her eyes with tears. 

One evening Louis and Mrs. Langdon were seghed 


Mrs. Graliam looked on and listened with astonish- 
ment; and then at a sign from Louis left them alone 
together. 

She ha! not been gone three minutes before a com- 
mvtiva in the hall, aud a voice that made Mrs. Lang- 
don start, was heard. 

“Out o’the way, now! I must see my mistress, 


alone in the drawing-room. Edith was seated ipa 
deep arm-chair, almost hidden among the desuy 
cushions, looking straight before her into the fire, 
Perhaps she had forgotten that Louis was seated om 
the ottoman at her feet, watching the fire-light playing 
on her lovely face. His eyes were wildly bright, ang 
now and then a tear dimmed them, then rolled dowly 
down his pale, dark cheek ; his lips burned, his temples 
throbbed, and his heart and pulses beat rapidly. He 
caught her hand between his, and when ehe turned te 
look on him she wasstartled atthe expression of his fee 

She tried to speak. He stopped her with an dm 
perious novement. 

* Be silent,” he said. “This time you shall hese 
me. I'll be turned aside no longer. That I love gpm: 
with all the wasmth.of my heart and soul, Edith, gop 
already know— jen heave kmowan it long ; I bavn'tfor- 
gotten the ficat evening; yom kmew how it would be 
from the frst. My lemedges not offend 
not indifferent 40 me, ; but yes tartans 
me. What's the meter, Edith? Edith! pou are pale 
—you are fainting! Heaven! I have kille@ dps” 

“No. I'm better—a moment wait a ietles” She 
raised herself with an effort, poured half the esmsents 
of an eau-de-cologne bottle om her handkerghbed, and 
pressing it on her brow, she said: 

“Goon, Louis—say all that you have to aay, I 
will speak afterwards, only remember I warned you I” 

“ Dearest, forgive me, I wouldn't have pained yom 
for the whole world; I cannot go on; I can eay ne 
thing thet sould wound you.” 

** Them d will say it, Louis! Youwdsh te 
I would never permit youto say pow toved me? 
tell you, my dear one! Because’ and 
heartless:woman; I could to lose gou—to 
give you ap; hush! don't jsgerrupt me! I love you— 
yes, yea. You are dearer to me tian the pulse of my 
heart ; but we can never be nearer to each other, Louis, 
than we are this moment. Go from me for ever now 
—we can meet no more !” 

* Tn heaven's name, why? If you love me, Edith, 
and J adore you, why must we part? You are rich, it 
is true; but I have ap honourable name 7 

“Dear boy!” she interrupted him with an in- 
voluntary smile, “if that was all! Why, Louis, were 
I a queen, and you a beggar, I would marry you; but 
being the woman I am, I can never be more to you than 
Iam at this moment. We must part, dear, we must 
part for ever. Oh, Louis, Louis! How could you be so 
cruel? You might have left me the blessing of seeing 
you day by day!” 

She fell upon his neck, she folded him in her arms 
close to her heart, and tears and kisses raived down on 
his cold brow and black hair. She smoothed his curls 
with her hand; she held him to her as though it were 
death to lose him; she petted, caressed, and soothed 
hin as though he had been a child; but he tore himself 
from her grasp and asked, fiercely : 

“ What does this mean? You are breaking my heart, 
I will know the reason.” 

“T can give no explanation, Louis.” 

“Then IT will. You area cold, heartless coquette: 
you have trifled with me to please your own vanity ; 
you have played with my heart as a toy ' 

** Louis!” 

“You have wrung my soul with agony that you 
might have the piti‘ul triumph of counting another 
victim; apd I scorn you for it!” 

She heard the front door close after him with a loud, 
revengeful clang, she fell back insensible. 

The Grahame were of the first family of Norval, and 
favourites withal. So when it became known that 
Louis lay ill and that his young cousin wept, and the 
doctor looked serious, there was many an ill-natured 
word spoken of the widow Langdon. And ill words 
travel fast like ill news, so it was not long before she 
heard some of them; but the hardest to bear was the 
news of Louis’ illness. That went to the poor woman's 
heart, and seemed to cleave to it like a knife. On the 
same day that she received that intelligence she called 
at the house of Louis’ uncle. Mrs. Graham received 
her distantly, but Mrs. Langdon didn’t mind that. 

**T have come to see your nephew,” she said, in a 
manner that admitted of ne denial ; and Mrs. Graham 
was obliged to show her up into the room. 

Louis happened to be a little better, and was sitting 
up fp bed, propped by pillows. Ie turned as the door 
opened, and recognizing Mrs. Langdon, uttered a cry of 
joy, and stretched out his arms towards her. In a 
moment she was weeping on his breast, and begging his 
forgiveness. 

“ Perhaps I had no right, Louis, dearest, to keep it 
a secret from you; & would have lightened your heart, 
perhaps, to bave known then that I loved you, and that 
no fault of mine separated us. But I was too proud; 


and I will—do you know that, now? I tell ye's ‘tis 
murther there is at the house above, and my mistress 
mioust know of it.” 

Mies. Langdou opened the door ; a strange expression 
ee emtaer face—a mingling of horror and vague hope, 

it, Terry ?” she asked. ‘ What has hap- 

then, cad business, ma'am! he's fallen out 
ef Gheapcond floor window, while my back was turned 
and he’s broken eycry bone in bls body.” 

Mem. Langdon sank down on the floor,a blue, livid 
eclommerempread her face ; and then throwing up her 
Gee into passionate flood of tears. As 
as de she went over to Louis. 

“ My @eemed,” she caid, in a low, impassioned 
whisper. “gat nel] now, for my sake I implore it, 
Louis. Oh, telieve I do love you, my darling; trust 
me. hes happened, but another 
time you chal baew all about it, and remember, sweet- 
heart, all thiege together for good. God help 
met I feel guilty that a ,leam of hope and joy seems 
to come te aes I have been insthe shadow long 
—loog yeam, ps Heaven emiles on me at last 


“ Yes, Lemia, f will tell you the sad story now, 
though nesting eeparates you frem me any longer. I 
owe it to gee for sacrifieed you to a foulish and 
wicked pride before. douis, whem 1 was sixteen, my 
father, wepewvas not of sentiment, and let 
the loveafmoney pre@emainate @ver every other feel- 
conmeé threstemad meiGete marriage with a 
man whem had never mope than half-a-dozen 
times Tic. 1 young girl, my mother 
was debdy it was uecless fer me to resist. At the end 
of feuramiserable weeks a clergyman concluded the bill 
ofasie, by pronouncing us man and wife. My husband 
was kind to me; he showered rich gifts upon me, and 
many a hundred times he has tuld me that he loved, 
nay, worshipped me.” 

‘During the first months of our marriage he one 
day brought me a legal paper, which he bade me on 
no account to lose, but keep it safe as long as I lived. 
He informed me that it gave me entire power over all 
his estates, and all h s wealth; besides that he made a 
will bequeathing me everything else he might die pos- 
sessed of. I was fast learning to love him—nay, Louia, 
Louis, you need not grudge him that poor recompense 
for all his goodness to me— what was I saying? Ah! 
We had been married about two years, and in the 
summer time we had gone tc the house of an old friend 
of my busband’s, having got tired of the eternal saime- 
ness of the fashionable watering -places. 

“One night I was awakened as if by some sudden 
shock in my sleep; I started on finding myself alone, 
and turning round, was almost frozen with horror at 
seeing my husband étanding on the window-sill—the 
window thrown wide open, of course—and just in the 
act of jumping to the pavement, thirty feet beneath. 
With difficulty I suppressed the shrick that rose to my 
lips, and seizing a coumerpane from the bed, 1 dung 
it ever him, envelopivg Lim to the waist, and with all 
my strength drew him backward. Releasing one hand 
for an instant, I pulled at the bell-rope till it broke 
with my violence, and then I shrieked aloud for help. 
In a few minutes two of the servants, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Kemp broke into the room, for I could not get toit 
to unlock it. It took all our united strength to over- 
come the wretcbed madman, and when at last he was 
bound hand and foot, and the window secured, we were 
thoroughly exhausted. That same night we were 
obliged to confine him in a room with two keepers. 

“ After the first paroxysms were over, my husband 
became quiet and docile, and was occasionally so far 
recovered that I began to hope he might in time over- 
come the awful malady, but I understood little about 
it. Age only aggravated that disease, and after three 
years of constant change, during which my father in- 
variably travelled with us, I was at length obliged to 
take up my abode ip this house, with a favourite servant 
of my busband’s installed as his keeper. The poor 
man was at length successful in his long-cherished de- 
sign; and on the day I went to see you he eluded 
Terry's vigilance, and precipitated himself from the 
secund story window, and falling on his bead, was in- 
6tantly killed.” 

Mrs. Langdon ceased speaking, pale and nervous 
with the agitation of her painful story; and Louis 
pressed his lips upon her fair hand, tears of sympathy 
talling on it as he did so; and so they parted for that 
evening, for both felt unwilling to speak on ordinary 
subjects. 

Mrs Langdon afiowed some months to pass after 
the expiration of her mourning before che agatu stood 
before the altar in bridal attire; aud neither Louis 
nor she have ever regretted the vows exchanged 


lut now you ehall know all.” 


| there. 


| | 
| 
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Bercow.— You must have made some mistake in sending 

‘our matrimonuia)] requirement to ce inserte® in this 
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to aniess the be of high rehk. a lady 
w to the Prince of Wales, cad 
Prine There is a safe and regular 
cation Now bat not with Cha: lesteas 
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ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 


<‘Finblem of happiness, not bought nor sold, 

Accept this modest Ring of virgin gold! 

Connubia! love disdains a fragile toy, 

Which rust can tarnish, ora touch destroy. 

Its gentle pressure serves to keep the mind 

To all correc'—to one discreetly kind. , 

Of simple elégance, th’ unconscious charm, 

The holy amulet, to keep from harm, 

To guard at once, and consecrate the shrine, 

Take this dear pledge—it makes and keeps thee mine.” 
Ur all personal ornaments, the finger ring is, perhaps’ 
the most ancient, and has been the most extensively 
worn. The philosophers'of antiquity regurd it as the 
emblem of eternity, and it i¢ pleasant to connect this 
idea with the affection of whrioh it is the symbol. 

A ving has been used in‘all ages as a gift of love, or 
token of betrothal. Simee the beginaing of the preseat 
century it hae been called-en “engagement ring ;” but 
our fair friends may not be equally well aware that, as 
it was the precursor of matrimonial alliance, it was 
formerly designated as Pronubial” or pledge- 
ring.” Hence it was worn on the fourth finger. Ori- 
ginally thre preaubus was made of iron, consisting (like 
the moders, but éusteless, wedding-ring) of a plain 


tade into & circlét of pare gold, the least corruptibie of 


contained rabies, emblematic of “exalted 


weve mystic significance to rings, 


them legends or mottoes 
Juvenal we learn that= 
oman empire—tre man 


the death of the Earl of Essex 


im common-place rhyme. 


_ Wiquires of Gratiano the reason of his quarrel with 


roma, who had obliged the Sovereign Pontiff to fly to 


ciently so to admit of some precious gem, or a suitable 
device. 

Although not mentioned in the Bible, the traditions 
of “the chosen people” inform us that engagement- 
rings have for ages been used by them, at the espousals 
before marriage, and are said to have been introduced 
as substitutes fot the pieces of gold paid on purcliase 
of the bride, in actordance with an ancient custom 
called “‘co-emption,” alluded to in the thirty-fourth 
chaptér of Genesis. The laws of the Hebrews require 
the ring to be of a certain value, and must have been 
acquired by the bridegroom neither on credit nor by 
gift. This being properly certified, it is put on the 
bride’s fingers; and should the ceremony not be fur- 
ther proceeded with, no other marriage could be con- 
tracted by either party without a legal divorce. 

If we admit its authenticity, the most remarkable 
engagement-ring now in existence is undoubtedly that 
which continues to receive unbounded veneration in 
tlie cathedral of Perugia, about eighty miles from the 
city of Rome. This relic is bravely affirmed to be the 
very ring of espousal which Joseph gave to the Virgin 
Mary! In the “Talmud” it is stated that such a 
financial pledge had between them, and the 
Papal Charch teaches that this is it! It is made of 
one whole stone—a green jasper, hollowed out— itself 
forming both hoop and bezil, unalloyed with any 
‘metal. The device cout upon it is obscure, although 
the fondly eredulous can trace in it the features of the 
Pealmist of Israci—the royal ancestor of the virgin. 
The earty Christians, who also used the pronubus, in- 
troduced together with a better faith, a better metal 
for their rtags—transmuting the lron badge of servi- 


tmetals—indicating at the same time both purity and 
duration. [neteed of pagan Cupids, the new device 
consisted of two right hands clasped together, betoken- 
ing a vastly impreved conception of the fteciprocal 
duties and the equality of the two contracting parties. 
At the period of the Reformation, the engagement- 
riegs of the more opulent members of society fre- 


fore” ect with diamonds, indicative of dura- 
Wea.” Theale none other could be more appre« 
that which Martin Luther pre] 

ted to ed. 
‘Der classics we find that Greek sentt- 


Wetory may remember the etery 


“Hag him by Queen Elizabeth, who engaged 
‘Unat, ‘ft should be sent to her as@ of his 
Delug tm tfeuble, she would protect him. 
‘was really sem by Essex when wader wentetice of death, 
‘but was intefWmpted by the Countess of Nottinghetn, 
who on her de@@&-bed divulged the secret to het reyal 
who that, “althoagh God might 
sixtew#W& century the custom existed of 
tmscritiag 2 motte, er posy, within the hoop of att 


all ‘® contemptuous terms to there 
—in the “Merchant of Venice,” where Portia | 


Nerissa; aud When Hamlet, addressing the players 


“Is thie the Prologue, or the posy of a ring?” 


Probably @ few specimens of these posies may not 
be withoat to some of our readers: 
L Taf ve —while breath etdutes. 
2. In @hoice—how I rejoice. 
8. *Tis in your will—to save or kiiL 
4. God our love continue ever, 
That we in heaven may live together. 
&. As God hath knit our hearts in one, 
Let nothing part but death alone, 
€ Constancy and heaven are round; 
And in this the emblem’s found 


Most readers are familiar with the account of the 
ceremony by which, for sfx centuries (a.p. 1177 to 
1796), the Dege of Venice, accompanied by ambassa- 
dors, senators, and the chief notables, annually wedded 
his “ Adriatic Mare.” Like other august espousals, it 
was solerhnized by means of a promebial ring, dropped 
the sea Over the side of the Bucentaar, the sp). 
galley specialty maintained for this important and im- 
posing Stare occasion. The following account of this 
bedle alliance Will not, we trust, be considered as devoid 
of taterest :— 

“The State of Venice having sided with Pope Alex- 
ander the Third against the Emperor Frederic Barba- 


Venice for hospitality and protection, the Doge Ziano, 
having ia a naval engagement defeated and taken pri- 
soner Otho (the son of the emperor), he Brought ‘him 


ledgment, drew a costly ting from his finger an} pre- 
sented it to his deliverer, with t':ese memorable words 
*Take this ring asa pledge of authority over the sea, 
and marry her every year, you and your successors for 
ever, that all may know she is under your jurisdiction, 
and that I have placed her under your dominicn, as a 
wife under the dominion of her busband.’ Farly in 
the morning of Aseension Day floating bands of musi¢ 
prelude the public rejoicings. The carved and gilded 
Bucentaur, whose deok was presently to be graced by 
the bridegroom Doge, lay quiescent, whilst the lovely 
bride gently heaved her sunlit bosom, and appeared 
all smiles and dimples) At length the bridal barge 
having arrived at the mouth of one of the channels 
opening into the Adriatic, the Doge, rising with solemn 
dignity, drew off the glittering gem, and in the midst 
of a silence most profound, let fall the pronubus into 
the brine saying, ‘ With this ring we espouse thee, O 
Sea! in token of that true and perpetual dominion 
which the Venetian republic has over thee.’ Mean- 
while Neptune and the Nereids flocked around and 
ga-e an undulating motion to the waters in token of 
approval.” 


DOES IT PAY? 


Tt te common thing, among business men, to say, 
“Tt @oesn't pay.” Ask a merchant, for example, why 
he Will not send a cargo to a certain port, and his 
@tewer fs, “It doesn’t pay.” Inquire of a manufacturer 
why he makes a poor, cheap article, and his reply will 
be that the public does not patronise a higher-priced 
ope, and that to produce it, therefore, “ would not 


We have often thought that there were other things 
that “ @i4 not pay.” A man who has made alittle 
money begitis to think it time that he should “ get 
into society,” as the cant phrase goes. His wife is 
often only too ready to accord with him. Their vanity 
instigates them ‘ewltivate the acquaintance of a set 
of fashionatte lem, Who live chiefly for display, 
their income® fot own selfish gratification, 
and aff-et to loo® down wpon the rest of the world. 
Accordingly Our parvenu a carriage, builds a tine 
house, offers expeasive farniture, gives extravagant 
parties, cuts his poor relattets, and toadies to these 
would-be aristocrats, At Mast, perhaps, he and his 
Wife gain admission into the exelusive circle, but only 
Yo find they ate wo happier tham they were before. 
Oftener, however, Me Masband beowmes a bankrupt 
before te good, throagh the spend- 
thrift hie cilly ambitiom has involved 
him, Goes pay ? 

A young theets a silly, stylish, gay, 
rattling, girl party. @he has already 
an Me Birtation, and tsekeessively fond of 
e@dmiration -Her Bae eyes soon makes a conquest of 
him. ‘after wasting unheard-of evms in 
Ponquets and other tore costly gifts, he ventures to 
propose, and is told, with feigwed astonishinent, that 
she mever thought of &fm “exeept as a friend.” 
Possibly re receives a Mvourable reply, expecially if 
he fs good-looking and rith, wr if the lady is growing 
eld, Dat if he marries, he soch «distovers that a 
fashionable coquette makes but & softy wife, and 
worthless mother. either ease, docs 

ry 

A youks lady makes the acqeaintance of plausible 
young genticwar. He bas an toustacle ; 
wears gloves patent-lektirer boots; 
and as etre Celis her confidante, “divinely.” 
She is “ head over ears” with him. Her 
parents rementtrate Th valewWith her. They tell her 
he is idle, selfish, a spendthrift, perhaps atte a rake. 
She does not believe a word of it. She tooks upon here 
eelf as a heroine, and on her adorer as a persecuted 
lover. At last, she elopes. A week of bliss is pur- 
chased by years of misery. She wakes from her delusion 
to find herself tied for life to one whom she loathes 
and despises, Does it pay ? 

We might extend the catalogue. You give a da-hing 
party, are-praised for the fine supper, and scitle the 
nex? day’s bills to a scandalous amount. You go toa 
great public ball, for which yuu have to buy your wife 
a new dress, and have a headache the next day, caused 
by the villanous champagne youdrank. You squander 
8G much om a summer trip that you are pinching ali 
the rest of the year. Does it pay? It would be better 
for everybody if they would look at things as they 
are, and tind before it is too late whether or not they 
will pay. 


ALL that great wealth generally gives above a mode- - 
rate fortune is more room for the freaks of caprice, and 
more privilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker succes- 
sion of flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptuocasness, 


Tt is easy in the world to live after the tworid’s opl- 
nion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but 
the great man is he who, in the midst ef the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the indepew ence of soli- 


boop. Subsequently it wae made more massive, sufl- 


im fetters before the Pope, who, im gratefal acknew- 


tuda 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


GRANDFATHER'S VISIT. 

{r there is one kind-hearted old gentleman more than 
another that invariably receives the heartiest welcome 
into the domestic home, it is the Grandfather, The 
little ones have secn him coming down the dusty road, 
or up the garden walk, and with a merry shout of 
‘There comes Grandfather,” they bound away across 
the room to meet him at the door. A bright smile 
flits across the mother’s face as she stays for the mo- 
ment her maternal duties of feeding her youngest 
offspring. The shout has even made baby look up in 
wonderment, and it utters no cry at the unceremonious 
sessation of its sweet spoon-diet. 

» The sturdy boy is the first to seize the grandfather's 
yutstretched arms; and, to all intents and purposes 
eeems ccdeavouring to dive into the capacious side 


them not, but jump, and maul, and pull him about as 
though he were only a juvenile companion, instead of 
the hale, yet aged man, of perhaps three-score years 
and ten. 

Those of our juvenile readers—and we might num- 
ber them by thousands—who are blessed by benevo- 
lent old grandfathers, will perhaps better realise in 
their minds the spirit of the picture before us than 
any words could convey. They have had many grand- 
father’s visits; and maybe, at the very thought now 
conjured up, their eyes will glisten brightly, and with 
joyous ringing voices they will turn to their fond 
mother with the eager question, “Oh, mamma, when 
is Grandfather coming again ?” 


SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


FountTAIN or Fire.—Add graduully one ounce of 
sulphuric acid to six ounces of water in an earthen 
basin. Then add three-quarters of an ounce of granu- 


it 


i 


i, 


WHY BEES WORK IN THE DARK. 


A LIFE-TmMeE might be spent in investigating t!i0 
mysteries hidden in a bee-hive, and still half of the 
secrets would be undiscovered. The formation of the 
cell has long been a celebrated problem for the mathe- 
matician, whilst the changes which the honey undergocs 
offer at least an equal interest to the chemist. Every- 
one knows what honey fresh from the comb is like. 
It isa clear yellow syrup, without a trace of solid 
sugar in it. Upon straining, however, it gradually 
assumes a crystalline appearance—it candies, as the 
saying is, and ultimately becomes a solid mass of sugar 
It has not been suspected that this change was due to 
a photographic action; that the same agent which 
alters the molecular arrangement of the iodide of 
silver on the excited collodion plate, and determines 
the formation of camphor and fodine crystals in a 
bottle, causes the syrupy honey to assume acrystalline 


eform. This, however, is the case. -M, Scheiber hag 


pocket ; who, forgetting for the moment the risk he is 
running of his pockets being too rapidly relieved of 
their contents, is bestowing his heartiest greeting upon 
the little girl, in whose face probably he sees the fac- 
gimile of his daughter in years gone by. 

In the engraving before us, from a water-colour 
painting by Walter Goodall, there is plenty of life and 
freshness; but without the bright and happy smiles of 
the occupants, the room would present a cheerless as- 
pect indeed. But what mattcrs the room to those 
blessed children, now grandfather is there? He could 
not receive a more cordial or joyous reception even in 
a drawing-room. Indeed, it is probable the little ones 
have not the many toys or visitors of the more favoured 
children of fortune, hence their greater pleasure in 
grandfather's visit. It is evident he never drops in 
without some little present for them, even if it be only 
an apple each. There is genial good humour stamped 
on grandfather's face, and although hia bald crown, 
and long hoary locks might otherwise command silent 
reepect, the grandchildren in their innocent joy, heed 


GRAd IDFATHF&S 


lated zinc, with a few pieces of phosphorus the size of 


a pea. Gas-bubbles will be immediately produced, 
which take fire on the surface of the effervescing liquid, 
and the whole surface of the liquid will directly 
become illuminated; fire-balls and jets of fire will 
dart from the bottom through the fluid with great ra- 
idity. 

P To Mett a CoIN IN A NUT-SHELL. — Take three 
parts of nitre, one part of sulphur, and one of dry 
sawdust: rub them together, and pressing down the 
powder in the shell, on which place a small coin of 
silver or copper rolled up; fill the shell with more 
powder, and press it closely down ; ignite the powder, 
and the coin will be melted in a mass when the com- 
bustion has been completed. 

RoTAToRY MOTION OF CAMPHOR UPON WATER.— 
Fill a saucer with water, and drop into it camphor re- 
duced to the form of coarse sand. The floating pastiles 
will commence moving, and acquire a progressive rota- 
tory motion, which continues for some — and 
then gradually subsides, 


enclosed honey in stoppered flasks, some of which he has 
kept in perfect darkness, whilst others have been ex- 
posed to the light. The invariable result has been 
that the sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, whilst that 
kept in the dark remained perfectly liquid. We now 
see why bees are eo careful to work in the dark, and 
why they are so careful to obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in their hives. The ex- 
iatence of their young depends on the liquidity of the 
saccharine food presented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup would gradually 
acquire @ more or less solid consistency ; it would seal 
up the cells, and in all probability prove fatal to the 
inmates of the hive. 


THe things which are remembered are few and unim- 
portant, compared with those which are forgotten. 


We must walk through life as through the Swiss 
mountains, where a hasty word may bring down an 
avalanche. 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CHIMES.” 


PROLOGUE. 
Nicur at sea! 

The angry waves rolling mountains high—the 
vivid lightning illuminating the broad expanse of 
heaven’s canopy with one continuous giare. The 
thunder’s crashing din, loud, echuing above the 
roaring of the agitated waters in deafening rever- 
svrations. 

’T was at such an hour that an East Indiaman 
eturning to England, heavily laden with mer- 
thandise and passengers, went down, after a fierce 
struggle with the elements, all hands but one being 
lost. 

The solitary passenger who lived to tell the 
awful story of that last night’s sufferings was found 
lashed te a plank, floating helplessly at the mercy 
of the sea, in the last stage of weakness and ex- 
haustion. It was the captain of the “Good Endea- 
vour” who was instrumental in his rescue ; who saw 
his white face lying on the dark waters; who 
sprang from the ship’s side, breasted the savage 
waves, rose and fell, was buffeted, dashed back 
again, beaten and bruised, but yet persevered, and 
returned victoriously at last with the man who 
owed him his life, amid the loud cheers of the crew, 
hanging with fast-beating hearts and anxious faces 
over the bulwarks to watch this act of daring 
bravery on the captain’s part. 

‘And thus it was that Edward Jerrold made the 
acquaintance, and saved the life of his bitterest 
To what end our story will show. 


CHAPTER I. 
CALM. 
To and fro—to and fro he slowly paced. 
Never slower, never faster; for well he knew 
that no exertion on his part could possibly shorten 
the weary length of his hateful captivity. 


enemy. 


IN SIGHT OF HOME 


He was a fine, strong, handsome man, of, at 
most, eight-and-thirty. His name was Edward 
Jerrold. He was a captain in the merchant ser- 
vice, on board his own ship, the “ Good Endea- 
vour.” 

He was bound fora land he Lad long pined to 
see; he was on his way to press to his manly, 
honest seaman’s heart the dear woman whom he 
loved, and whom he esteemed himself the luckiest 
man in all the world to be able to call his 
wile. 

Yet was he powerless. 

A dead calm set in. The broad ocean spreading 
out before and behind him, to the right and to the 
left, was ccarcely more agitated than is the surface 
of a lake. 

A weary, weary waste of waters, upon which bis 
eyes had rested for days past, still lay unchanged, 
torpid, motionless, 

It had been a long and wearisome journey, 
fraught with dangers and disasters, and now not 
the least vexatious incident was this dead calm, 
ing had brought the vessel to a sudden stand- 
still. 

It was one close autumn’s night, during this 
period of dead calm alluded to, that the captain 
wearily paced the deck, thinking of the home and 
wife he had been so long in reaching, and from 
whom yet 60 many, many weary miles separated 
him. 

During the day-time, when any one was near to 
notice him, he would not for the world have ex- 
hibited any signs of despondency, for it was his 
constant aim to lighten the fatigues of the journey 
to his less patient companions. 

Now, though, thinking himself unobserved, and 
feeling free from restraint, his face was overcast by 
a dark cloud of care—of pain, even—as though the 
long-diawn misery of his monotonous life were more 
than he could endure. 

At length his feelings seemed to master him, 
and leaning wearily over the ship's side, he stared 
moodily down into the water, asa deep sigh escaped 
him. 

But the next moment, a light sound close to him 
caused him to start slightly, and turn in the direc- 
tion from which the voice had proceeded. 

It was Percy Hardwicke, the young Indian officer, 
whom he had rescued from a watery grave, who, 
lounging in such a position as to be almost concealed 
by the deep shadow of a mast, had hitherto escaped 
his observation. 


" 


He rose now, came forward, and stood by the 
sailor's side. 

“You, too, then, are growing tired, Captain,” said 
Percy Hardwicke. 

“ t did not know you were there,” the Captain 
sald, avoiding a direct reply. 

“Or else you would not have betrayed yourself,” 
said Hardwicke, with a mocking smile; and as the 
other made no answer, he continued, in a concilia- 
tory tone, passing his arm through the Captaiu’s as 
he spoke, “ Come, Jergold, I know you well enough 
to know that you will not take offence where nono 
is intended. Is it not natural that we should all 
be weary, and you, to whoso share all the hard 
work falls, the most weary amongst us? Why, even 
Iam growing rather more bored than usual.” 

“Well, that must be almost an advantage in 
your case,” said the Captain, laughing; “anything 
for a change. Seriously, though, I am tired «i 
this long journey, and I am anxious for many rea 
sous to reach home.” 

“Mrs. Jerrold, you think, will be growing an» 
ious at the long delay ?” 

“No, not that; she will be anxious, though, about 
my longsilence. The fact is, she does not know I 
am coming back.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“No. I have already told you that it was by 
accident I returned in command of this ship, owing 
to the sudden death of Captain Smithson. The 
vessel in which I made the outward voyage still 
remains in port. I thought that I might run 
quickly home, and reach my fireside almost as 
soon as @ letter would do; and I thought that the 
surprise——” 

“A mistake, my dear fellow!” broke in Percy 
Hardwicke, with a deprecatory smile, ‘‘ Never sur- 
prise any one if you wish to please them; never 
drop in unexpectedly, particularly when you are 
supposed to be a thousand miles away. I am a 
younger man than you are by a year or two, and I 
have not travelled a tenth of the distance, but I 
fancy I have managed to see a little more of the 
world for all that, and belicve me when I say it isa 
mistake.” 

The Captain looked at his smiling friend with 
some little uneasiness, and answered, almost an- 
grily: 

“Your philosophy, sir, is good enough, I dare 
say, in ordinary cases; but in this you are wrong, 
for, as I told you, I am returning to my wife.” 

The other gentleman smiled more sweetly than 
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ever, a8 he hastened to reply,—“ Of course, my dear 
fellow, of course! I tad forgotten that—I have 
such a memory. In your ease it does not apply 
in the least—ea, aot in the least 1” 

“If Ido not mistake, you told me that you also 
were returniag home unexpectedly,” said the 
Captain. 

“ Gh yes,” replied his friend, with a laugh. “ But 
I know very well that my advent is not looked for- 
ward to with any particular feelings of pleasure.” 

“Hew 60?” 

“ Well, you sec, Iam gving home to take pos- 
session dead brotker’'s property. For the 
last year or two it hasbeen in the hands ef his 
steward. A worthy man, o0 doubt ; but-éhetemp- 
tation of handling mency has, perhaps, been 

then he could No; amafeuid that 
he will net be meems.glad to see una” 

Perey Gard withe head, ap @eugh in 
sorrow for of the 
bnt yet smile Wingly, as he 
aloud, Poor flew! wasalmost to 
write undcosive Mim, for I really tint 
he fiatters himself thus T am dead.” 

The eee-captaia, semehow, cared not: 
prolong the conversation, and, turningiagen hie 
heel, walked away, leaving the young 
ing sflest and motionless where they Seen 
talking. 

With the exception of the wery 
of air produced by the heaving of the watemm, there 
was not a breath to etir the heavy, torpimtanos- 
phere which brooded: ower the sea. Over all 
was pitchy dark, act even the light of aveelitary 
star shone down upem Perey Hardwicke’sfaes, A 
good-looking face was it truly, with @melyebiimelled 
features, and bright, flashing eyes, anéeSemg but 
silky moustache, black as jet, and carefully tended. 

But it was, withal, a villain’s face, and the smile 
which flitted across it fora moment as its owner 
peered curiously through the surrounding darkness, 
hiding the Captain’s retreating form, was sinister 
and cruel. 

Oh, brave hearted sailor, loving husband, staunch 
friend, generous and truthful, had you but known 
at this early period, before the mischief was done, 
before the home was laid desclate—had you but 
known then the villain, who was to break your 
heart and blight your happiness, and had turned 
upon him and struck him down into the black 
waters surging slugyishly at his feet. But at such 
a deed would your brave heart have recoiled in 
horror, and yet there came a time, when, maddened 
by your wrongs, you meditated the murder I have 
hinted at—with what result the future chapters of 
this history must disclose. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THUNDER-CLOUDS,. 


Tre sea voyage at length had reached an end. 

Well-nigh worn to death with the fatigue of 
their long and tiresome journey, the passengers 
were wild with joy at the sight of land. 

No sooner did they reach the nearest port, than 
every body, with but one exception, hurried on 
shore, thanking Providence for their happy deli- 
verance. The one exception was Perey Hardwicke, 
who was at the last moment as listless as ever, and 
who, when reasoned with for his unnatural conduct, 
said, with the sweetest smile, that he could not bear 
the idea of spoiling the game of that worthy old 
steward, who he knew was so much at home in his 
property, and must feel quite certain by this time 
that there was no fear of being called upon to 
render up a true account of his little embezzle- 
ments. 

“Come with me, then, Mr. Hardwicke,” said 
the captain, warmly grasping his band—* come 
home with me for a day or two, if you have no 
better use for your time.” 

“I bave no use for it at all,” responded his 
emiling friend. 

“And if you think that I can make you com- 
fortable, I am suré it shall not be for want of a good 
will, even if I do not succeed. Yet it is not a 
grand home, and 

“T'm the easiest fellow to please in the world, 
you know that Jerrold.” 

“ Yes—yes, indeed I do! Why I never reeol- 
lect to have seen you in the least degree agitated, 
and yet ours has been a trying journey. Thank 
heaven it’s over.” 

“ By all means,” said Hardwicke, with a slight 
yawn at its recollection. “ But still, one got ueed 
to the bore, aud knew what to expect—whereas 
here, on e.ore, one can’t say what dreadful things 


may be awaiting one. I expect to suffer a marty™ 
dom tmayself in coming into my property, if that 
worthy creature whois in charge of it leaves me 
any to come frie.” 

“ It is agreed, then ?” cried See Oaptain, retarn- 
ing to the @iscussed. “ 
will come home with 

“T will come with grest Tm sure,” 
drawled Perey Hardwicke, “ y——” 

“Really what ?” 

“If you don’t think that Mrs. Jerrold will be 
very much annoyed by the sudden invasion.” 

“Not she, my dear sir,” cried the Captain, 
warmly. “And you will find that the surprise of 
my unexpected arrival, too, will avt be quite sudh 
failure ag you foretald.” 

“1 foresald 2?” said she other, with Then, 
after a pause, beadded with emile, “ ta me- 
mory you tuwe, recollect, now, we did 
talk upon the subject, 
foolish. But the idea of your remembering 

His companion had remembered it, though. 
pondered upon the werds—had brooded over them, 
scarce knowing why; sad was perhaps in some 
measure owing to a desive be felt to show banger 
guid worldling how unjust, and how poor etd 
mean was his estimate of human sature, that had 
prompted the Captain to invite his fellow-travelier 
home. 

Else might he, perhaps, upon reflection, have 
hesitated about so doing at each « time. 

Perhaps for moment or two together, as they 
journeyed across country in the tumbering 
that was in those dags the only conveyance pro- 
curable from Liverpesl to ¢he picturesque little in- 
laud town in the neighbourhood of which 
Jerrold resided, a faint doubt flitted across his mind 
whether the time had been well chosen for bringing 
a stranger home with him. 

He would not, for bis life, have done aught that 
was likely to displease the fond, loviug wife, whom 
he would find there. 

Well he knew what a welcome he would receive ; 
well he knew, had he but written to apprise her of 
his coming, how the weeks and days would have 
been anxiously counted and recounted again and 
again. 

Sometimes he regretted that be bad not written, 
fearing that the sudden joy of their meeting might 
have some evil effect upon her delicate frame and 
easily-excited mind. 

And then again he rejoiced in his silence, when 
he thought that sleepless nights of dread and 
terror would have been caused her by the long 
and wearisome delays which had occurred upon the 
journey, and which had so oft postponed the hour 
of arrival. 

All had, perhaps, been for the best. Yes, he was 
certain of it; all had been for the best ! 

Now, only an hour or two more, and he would be 
at home. He would see her once more—he would 
press her to his heart! 

How intolerably slow this ccach was! It seemed 
to creep along at a snail’s pace. 

There were for over wearisome stoppages occur- 
ring to retard their progress, 

The changing of horses, the packing and un- 
packing of passengers’ luggage, maddened the im- 
patient Captain, who chafed and fretted like a 
newly-caged bird. 

As for his companion, it must be owned, although 
he contributed very little amusement to wile away 
the monotony of the long ride, yet he offered no 
unseemly interruptions to the Captain’s thoughts, 
which, running on at lightning speed, had long ago 
reached the home he was pining for. 

All human suffering must, however, have its 
limits. Even the long sea voyage, which had 
seemed never-ending, had at last reached a happy 
termination. 

The journey was half done, then three-quarters 
done. There were only afew miles left now, aud 
had it not been for slame’s sake, the Captain 
would have proposed getting out of the coach and 
walking the remainder. 

His friend, however, would not, perhaps, have, 
relished this unvecessary exercise. 

No; Le must endure his martyrdom to the end. 
Arriving at the little town, at length the coach 
drew up in the High Street, in front of the prin- 
cipal inn, and the Captain sprang to the ground. 

He ran up the steps into the inn, and called 
loudly for the waiters ; then down again into the 
yard, and called for the ostier. 

He wanted a carriage directly to take him home. 
He must have one. He would have one. 

He did not care what he paid as long as they 


The men bustled aboat; and, indeed, lost very 
Witle thee emeceting Wie orders, although he 
fretted sed famed at their slowness. 

Before was ready, though, a thought 
striking him, &e@an bask into the fun again, mut- 

to himseff. 

selfish! Only thinkiag of myself. And after so 
long an absenda, #803 be whom I known 
ever since bey. TM dic of shame ifeny 
one were to know of &” 

While he was talking thns, he reached the bar, 
at which he found @ young woman, the barmaid, 
oe new-comer since he remembered the 


te the landlord 2” asked the Captin, 


withott oeking any reply, evidently ssto- 


The Captain repeated the question. 

“There is no sir,” she suswored at 
last. 

“ No he repeated. ‘What's become 
of Mr. Woodford, then 7” 

“ He was bankrupt, ef, and this honse was sold 


to my mistress.” 

“ Whore is he, then ?” 

“ He's dead |” 

‘The stood for a moment transfi red 

Then be turned slowty away, taexpressibly 

and shocked. 

He walked with a heavy step towards the door, 
where Percy Hardwicke stood, smoking langui(ly, 
except tea, now and then, he removed his cigar 
from is mouth to smile as sweetly as ever upon 
some of the wonder-strack rustics, who gathered 
together at a respectfal distance, regarded him with 
evident admiration. 

The carriage was ready now, and the two tra- 
vellers got into it, and were driven away in silence. 

They were about three miles from the Captain's 
house, but when they reached a village little moro 
than two miles further on, Jerrold proposed that 
they sould alight and take a short cut across the 
fields, while the luggage was conveyed by road. 

Percy Hardwicke having given his assent, they 
set out at a brisk pace, and, soon crossing the hill 
which separated them from the valley where the 
house stood half hidden among the trees, they came 
to a pause, and the Ca)tain, with a swelling heart, 
gazed down upon the well-remembered scenc—a 
scene which had so often haunted bis dreams at 
sea, when the rippling of the little stream which 
ran by his garden side had made audible music 
amidst the noisy, surging of the rough waves 
lashing the creaking timbers of his vessel, and the 
shrill screaming of the wind among the swelling 
canvas overhead, 

Tle was deeply grateful for his companion’s 
silence at this moment, when he stood gazing, with 
mingled emotions, at the dear old white house, with 
its green shutters and rose-entwiued porch. 

It was just as he had left it;—just the same, 
and the whole picture was what he so well remem- 
bered, except 

There certainly was something missing, though 
he could hardly tell what. 

He pondered for a while upon the nature of the 
change, if change there really was ; but it was some 
time before he could make up his mind in what it 
existed. There certainly was something wrong, 
though. There seemed a gap, which he could 
not understand—a nakedness he was not used to. 

All at once, though, he discovered what it was. 
Two fine old trees in his garden were gone—had 
been cut down or had fallen. Sarely not the 
latter, he thought, but if not, who could have cut 
them down ? 

It was not possible that his wife would have con- 
sented to their sacrifice, for she knew how he had 
treasured them. It was these trees which had given 
the name to his huuse—the Limes. 

The incident wasa trifling one, and surely not 
sufficient to vex him at such a moment; and yet, 
in spite of himself, he could not refrain from a feel- 
ing of vexation. 

The cloud which gathered upon the sailor's brow 
might by a fanciful person have been supposed to 
have crept upward towards him from the valley be- 
neath, for, at the same moment, a deep shaduw 
seemed to fall upon all surrounding objects. 

-It appeared also to have grown ever ew much 
colder, and Percy Hardwicke, with a siives, made 
a slight movement of weariness, as a hint to his 
companion that they slould waste no more time 
than was necessary. Nor, indeed, did the ptain 


made haste ! 


wish to delay auy longer. 
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With such long and rapid strides that it was 
only with considerable difficulty that his friend 
contrived to keep his place by bis side, Jerrold now 
descended into the valley, and, in a few brief mo- 
ments’ time he had opened the garden-gate, and 
was crushing the gravel of the pathway beneath his 
impatient feet. 

He tried the handle of the door, which he well 
recollected was often left unfastened ; but upon this 
occasion it was locked. 

He stepped across the lawn to the window, but 
that also was closed. 

He looked eagerly into the room. 

It was cold, durk, and deserted. 

He could, though, trace the outlines of some 
familiar articles of furniture. He fancied he could 
discern his uwn picture hanging against the wall, 
and yet an air of strangeness pervaded all—an un- 
accountable air of strangeness and desertion. 

He drew back from the glass with a blank face, 
and silently returned to the door. 

The bell clanged harshly when he rang it, 
but some time elipsed before there was any res- 

nse. 

At length, when he was about to ring again 
louder than before, he heard a light footstep in the 
hall and the rustle of a dress. 

Lis heart beat high, and he trembled violently, 
but the door opening he foand himeelf not in the 
presence of his wife, as he had hoped, but before a 
very dashing maid-servant, who wore very smait 
ribbons in a very smart cap. 

She was a stranger to the Captain, and she re- 
sented the hard stare he bestowed upon ber by an 
angry toss of the head. 

“Is your mistress at home?” he asked—“ Mrs. 
Jerrold ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

The answer struck him as though ft had been a 
blow from a heavy fist, an! it was some moments 
before he could sufficiently master his emotion to 
speak again. 

‘Then be said, however, in as light a tone as he 
could assume— 

She has not gone far, I suppose ?” 

“I don’t know, I am eure.” 

“ Has she been gone long ?” 

“Two or three hours.” 

“Do you know where she bas gone to” 

“No, sir.” 

The Captain hesitated for a while, and seemed 
uncertain what to do. Presently, however, he 
asted— 

“Ts Martha down stairs?” 

“ Martha ?” 

“ Yes—the—other servant.” 

“Yer name isn’t Martha, sir.” 

“TI mean the old woman,” replied the Captafn, fn 
a vexed avd puzzled tone. “ What has become of 
ber? How long bave you been here ?” 

“T have been here four or five weeks. J know 
nothing about the person you name, sir. My mis- 
tress may be a very long while yet. Will you call 
again 2” 

think I'll wait,” replied the poor Captain, 
somewhat ruefully. ‘ The fact is, my name's 
Jerrold. Iam your mistress’s husband. Will you 
bring some lights, and prepare us some dinner, if 
you have anything in the bouse. I don't know 
how to apologize to you, Hardwicke,” he added, 
turning to bis companion. “ It was wrong of me 
to bring you here, to pat you toall this inconve- 
pience. But I did notexpect—I—I—I hope you'll 
excuse it.” 

His voice faltered slightly as he spoke, and it was 
very evident that the Captain was much more hurt 
than he would bave owned. 

Percy Hardwicke, however, answered with his 
blandest smile, that he, for his part, had nothing 
to be vexed about, and that he was only sorry 
that he bad intruded, when his presence must be a 
bore. 

“ And I'll tell you what, old fellow,” he said, in 
conclusion, “ when the trap brings round our lug- 
gage, I will ride back to the inn.” 

““No, no!” cried the other, althongh the effort to 
speak kiudly was a painful one. “I cannot hear 
of that. You must not think of doing so. My 
wife will be home shortly, I am sure, and then— 
then——lI wonder where on earth she can be—and 
60 late, too !” 

He fell to pacing to and fro the length of the 
dimly-lighted room, much in the same fashion as 
he had paced the deck that night when he and 
Hardwicke had tsld theim memorable conversation 
upon the folly of taking pe ple by surprise. 

But certainly, hitherto, this journey had orowed 
sad failure. 


The dangers and fatigues by sea had been greater 
than he ever remembered on any previous voyage 3 
bat the disappointments he had met with since he 
lauded on shore appeared to be still greater and 
much harder to bear, upon the principle that it is 
the last straw that breaks the camel's back. 

His foreboding of evil to come had fast begun 
when he had heard of the death of the landlord at 
the inn, a worthy fellow, who had been one of his 
father’s favourite servants. 

Again, the loss of the old trees; then the absence 
of his old servant, a woman who had nursed him as 
a child, whom he had resolved that his roof should 
shelter until her death. 

How was it that she was gone? Had she been 
discharged? Aud for what cause ? 

Ob! that his wife would return and explain 
all. 

A few words would suffice. Te felt certain of 
that ; and he was annoyed with himself for having 
allowed such trifles to distress him. 

But for the future 

The servant brought the candles into the room, 
and said that the couk would do the best she could 
in the way of dinner, but that i¢ would be sume time 
before it was ready. 

It was rapidly growing dark now, and Jerrold 
looked anxiously out into the gloom. 

“TIave you no idea where she is gone?” he 
asked the servant, speaking of his wife. 

“No, sir, she did not say.” 

“TBut—but she is not accustomed to stay out 
after dark, alone ?” 

“Oh, yes, she is, sir!” the girl made answer, 
pertly. “ A good deal later, sometimes.” 

“ Where does your mistress go ta, then 2” 

“ She never tells me where she goes, sir.” 

He turned away without asking any more ques- 
tious. 

As he raised his eyes abruptly to his friend’s 
face, he alinost fancied that be could see a sneer- 
ing smile upon his lips, and glittering in his dark 
eyes. 

Lut in another moment it was gone, and had 
given place to a conciliatory and sympathizing ex- 
pression, which accompanied a few polite words 
intended to smooth matters down, and induce the 
Captain to bear his disappointinent with more phi- 
losophy. 

There’ was a long delay in the service of the 
dinner, which, when it came, was scarecly touched 
by the anxivus sailor, who tricd in vain to appear 
at his ease. 

The stizltest sound without caused him to start, 
and listen intently; though, alas! each time he did 
so, he was doomed to be again disappointed. 

It was quite dark now. 

Indeed, it was much past nine o'clock. 

As they sat sileut!y over their wine, the clock 
struck ten, and yet she came not. 

Suddenly, however, arousing himself from a 
reverie of some minutes’ duration, Jerrold bade his 
friend draw nearer to the fire (for the night had 
turned so chilly that they had had a fire lighted 
before dinner), and dving so himself, he shook off 
his despoudenucy for a while, and strove to be free 
and jovial, as it was his wont to be at sea. 

But the attempt, it must be owned, was a dismal 
failure. The dinner had not been very successful. 
The bottle passed but very slowly te and fro. 
Another cause of vexation had been found in the 
fact of the two spare rooms, which the little villa 
contained, both being in sucha state that it was im- 
possible that night to provide Mr. Hardwicke with 
sleeping accommodation. 

Nothing was left for him then after all, but to go 
to the village inn at the top of the hill, and there 
svek shelter. 

This idea the Captain had at first most strongly 
opposed ; but as Hardwicke as strongly urged its 
adoption, upon his promising to take up bis abode 
with Jerrold next day, it had at last been agreed 
upon. 

If the truth must be told, indeed, the Captain 
was glad enough of the release; aud though be 
tried to be as sociable as possible, he was really 
praying for his companion to go away aud leave 
him to bis thoughts. 

As they drew near to the fire, the Captain's chair 
accidentally disarranged the bearthrug, and beneath 
one corner lay a piece of paper which now came to 
light. 

Jerrold stooped to pick it up, aud found that it 
was a letter. 

A curivus-looking letter, awkwardly folded, and 
bearing a superscription in a horribly bad baud- 
writing, with spelling to match. 

It was directed w his wife. 


“Why do you not read it?” asked Percy Hard- 
wicke, when the other had made somc remark upon 
the oddness of the address; “ perhaps, it may in- 
form you where Mrs. Jerrold has gone.” 

Tle Captain’s fingers instinctively twitched at 
the edge of the folded sheet, but almost at the same 
moment a deep blush overspread his faco, as he re- 
plied, “No! Idonct know what it is about. I 
do not think I should be justified in reading it until 
I have asked her leave! No, I will wait!” 

Ife was about to put the letter back upon the 
mantelshelf, but, reflecting that the servants might 
be less scrupulous about invading their mistress’s 
secrets, he put the letter into his breast-pocket, 
meaning to give it to his wife when sho returned. 

How little do we think, sometimes, what great 
results are to arise from small causes. There, how- 
ever, was this letter, doomed to be forgotten, where 
be had placed it, nutil he opened it when whe blow 
had come, aud read it in an hour of bitter misery 
and hopeless despair. 

Percy Hardwicke was not very long after the 
termination of their dinner before he took his 
departure, stoutly refusing to be accompanied on 
his way, avd the Captain, burying his head in 
his Lands, sat by the fireside, and waited with 
what patience be could muster, for the return of 
Lis wife. 

The fire had burnt very low unheeded, and soon 
died out. The lamp emitted but a faint and flicker- 
ing light. 

The aspect of the room was sad and gloomy, and 
its master sat still and motionless as the dead. 

The wind without sighed mournfully among the 
trees, alone breaking the deep silence which reigned 
in the valley. But, presently, there was a light 
tapping at the back door. 

He did not hear it, for he expected her by the 
front; and yet, nevertheless, it was the long- 
expected wife, who had returned. 

The servant girl opened the door in answer to the 
summons, and started back at the sight of her wis- 
tress, deadly pale, and panting for breath. 

But if the lady’s agitation was remarkable then, 
it was still more so when a moment afterwards she 
had learnt that her husband had arrived. 

With a half-suppressed shriek, she reeled back, 
and would surely have fallen to the grouud had she 
not clung to the door-post for support. . 

“Come back !—Come back!” she gasped, through 
her bloodless lips) “Why has hecomes When? 
Where is he ?” 

But the voice, strangely unlike the one he re- 
membered though it was, had yet reached Edward 
Jerrold’s eager ears, 

He spraug to his fect, and ran out into tho pas- 
sae. 

And then, at sight of him, his young wife rushed 
forward too, and, in another instant was clasped to 
his heart, hiding ber beautiful head upou his breast, 
and murmuring through her choking sobs, * Thank 
heaven, dearest, that you have come!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BREWING OF THE STORM. 


Sue had come at last! 

What mattered now the weary hours of wait- 
ing? 

What mattered the disappointments he lad suf- 
fered—now that she had come ? 

They were all forgotten in that long, loving em- 
brace, when he clasped his darling to his bosom. 
When, smoothing back the rippling tre-ses of her 
soft brown hair, he gazed down, smiling through 
his tears, into his beloved one's face. 

Well, and need he have felt ashamed of the mois- 
ture upon his eyelids? He wasa brave sailor, who 
often enough had faced death in awful forms. He 
had been calm and bold when the hearts of others 
failed them. 

He had remained staunch and steady at his post, 
when others had deserted theirs, and cowering in 
abject terror, sneaked down below, where they had 
weakly hoped to find shelterand safety the 
froth-tipped waves reared mountains high around, 
and threatened to fall in upon him and crush hin 
and his frail craft. When pirates were givine chase, 
and every rag of canvas was put in use to aid eseape 
from certain death, and one false step or rash act 
would have been fatal. 

When, at the dead of night that most fearful of all 
alarms at sea, a cry of “ Fire,” had arisen, and the 
calamity had been discovered too late to hope to 
subdue the conflagration. When the forked flames 
were licking the ship’s side. When the choking 
smoke was pouring forth in derse volumes from the 
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port-holes. When women and children were shrick- 
ing, the crew panic stricken, the strongest men 
weak and helpless with fright. 

Many a time and oft, under such circumstances, 
and in the midst of perils such at these 1 have des- 
cribed, had Edward Jerrold proved his valour. He 
lad no need of bravery now where there was no 
danger. As he had at the proper time acted like a 
man, he was at liberty now to feel like one, and if his 
great heart were full to bursting, might he not weep 
like a child, when safe and sound at last he held the 
loved one tightly clasped in his strong arms ? 

He held her back at arm’s length, and gazed upon 
her tenderly. 

Her face a moment ago had been flushed and tear- 
ful. Now again it had grown deathlike in its pallor. 
She was evidently very much fatigued and agitated. 
She trembled so greatly, that she could scarcely 
stand, and certainly could not have done so had not 
his strength supported her. 

“My poor Eleanor,” he said, in a voice that was 
sunk to a tone soft and musical as a woman’s, “I 
was very wrong to come so suddenly. I have 
frightened you, have I not?” 

** No—no, darling,” she made reply. “ Not at all. 
I wouldn’t care a pin for twice the fright, if such a 
result were always certain of following it. But you 
were very wrong, though, in one thing.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“In not writing to tell me when I was to expect 
you.” 

“It was a mistake on my part,” said the honest 
Captain, with a smile which was, perhaps, a little 
rueful. “But I did it for the best, you know, 
and 

‘‘T am sure of that, Edward. But see how you 
have had to wait. You have been waiting a long 
while, have you not ?” 

“ An hour or two; but never mind that; I should 
not have cared half so muchif I had not been so much 
alarmed about you. It is so late, and the country is 
so lonely. Are you not afraid to be out in the dark ? 
You used to be, you know.” 

“ No, I am not at all afraid now,” she answered, 
with what he could scarcely help fancying was some- 
what of a forced laugh. 

“But I am afraid upon your account,” said the 
Captain, in a gentle tone. “ You won't run such 
risks again, will you? And where have you been ?” 

What made the pallor of her young face again 
give place to a deep crimson blush ? 

She hid it from him, though, upon his shoulder; 
and, instead of replying to his question, toyed play- 
fully with his light curly hair. 

“TI am so happy you are come,” she said ; “ I can 
hardly believe that it is reality though, it seems like 
some happy dream; and I tremble with fear lest I 
should presently awake and find myself alone.” 

They had so many other matters to talk about, 
that it was no wonder that Jerrold forgot the ques- 
tion he had asked awhile siuce, and disturbed him- 
self no more about its answer. 

By the greatest accident, however, it came round 
again, and again the husband inquired where his 
wife had been. 

She hesitated slightly for a moment and laughed, 
though with some slight confusion. 

“* How curious you are!” she said. 

“Tam a little curious,” he replied; “but am I 
wrong ?” 

“No—no. It’s no great secret; and yet you 
shouldn't ask if I don’t tell you.” 

“ IT won't ask, then, if vou wish me not to do so.” 

“ You foolish fellow,” she said, playfully, “as if 
I could have any reason for wishing you not to 
know it.” 

And here she laughed so musically, and looked 
so young and pretty, he could think of nothing else 
but kissing her again, and so the matter dropped 
once more. 

It was, however, presently a question of the 
trees which had been felled in front of the house. 
Why had it been done? 

“They were blown down by the wind,” said 
Eleanor, hesitating slightly. 

“Blown down!” cried Jerrold, in surprise. “I 
had vv idea that the wind was ever so strong in 
this sheltered spot. Was there a hurricane ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the wife. 

“By the way,” said Jerrold, after an awkward 
pause of a moment’s duration, “ you did not tell me 
why old Martha had left ?” 

“She has gone into the country to live with 
some relations, dear. I wrote to you all about it, 
didn't I?” 

“7 don’t think so.” 

“Oh, yes, I did, though, the Ietter must have 
miscarried.” 


What wes there so extraordinary in the circum- 
stance? The Captain, of course, did not for a 
moment doubt that the letter had been written, but 
he was much vexed that he bad not received it. 

“ She always said she had no relations alive,” he 
remarked, presently. 

“ It seems that she was mistaken, dear.” 

This subject, too, was soon abandoned for more 
agreeable topics; but though the Captain endea- 
voured to the utmost to be light-hearted and 
happy, a heavy weight seemed to press upon his 
heart. 

He could not help seeing that there was a strange 
confusion in his wife’s manner, though he could not 
account for the cause. 

Certainly, during his absence, things appeared 
somewhat to have gone wrong. Something was 
concealed. What wasit? Never to his knowledge 
had there existed any secrets between them. Were 
there any now ?” 

“ What makes you so thoughtful, dear?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” replied the Captain, with an effort. 

As yet there was nothing, for the sturm which 
was brewing had not yet burst forth. i 

* * * 

While Edward Jerrold was awaiting his wife's 
revurn by the side of his lonely hearth, his friend, 
Percy Hardwicke, smoking a cigar, strolled leisurely 
up the hill towards the village. There was a tole- 
rable inn there, considering the smallness of the 
place, for it was supported by the families in the 
neighbourhood, which was a hunting one. The 
landlord, Joseph Miles, had been head groom to 
the lord of the manor, and had married one of the 
upper servants: when retiring from his: situation, 
his master had kindly set him up in business at the 
“Llue Dragon.” 

It was not a neighbourhood, however, where 
there was any chance of fortune-making, so that, 
near on twenty years after the house first camo into 
Joseph Miles’s hands, it was still a small country 
inn; yet it had certainly acquired a favourable re- 
putation for some miles round, both on account of 
the goodness of its liquors, and the beauty of its 
daughter—Pkoabe Miles, the village 
belle. 

Perhaps a passing glimpse of the rosy cheeks 
and dark eyes of this pretty damsel, standing at 
the inn door, may have had something to do in 
determining Percy Hardwicke to go to her father’s 
house. 

Perhaps, too, he had become rather fearful, after 
the specimen already provided, that the Captain’s 
house, might not prove quite so comfortable as he 
had at first suspected. 

“ T will take mine ease at mine inn,” thought the 
young officer, as he strolled onwards. “I shan’t be 
bored quite so much there, as I daresay I should be 
by the Captain’s wife. A dreadful provincial per- 
son, I suppose, with a voice like a speaking trumpet. 
No, I am best out of it, decidedly. Anyhow, I can 
make up my mind after I have had a look at the 
lady. 

It was very dark, and Mr. Hardwicke had to 
make the very best use of his eyes, or he would 
certainly more than once have come to the ground, 
in consequence of the unevenness of the road, and 
the extraordinary build of the stiles he had to climb 
over on his way. 

He had to pass over several fields to reach the 
village, and in time arrived at a stile from which 
two paths ran almost at right angles, at the sight of 
which he came to a sudden halt, and began to con- 
sider. 

Which way should he turn? For the life of him 
he could not clearly recollect how he had come, aud 
it was so dark that there was no making out the 
truth by aid of any land-marks. 

All a-head was black as pitch, and not the faintest 
light glimmered in any of the windows of the vil- 
lage houses that he could see. 

It might have been a village of the dead. 

As he had no wish to wander at random in the 
dark, and, perhaps go miles out of his way, he 
thought that the wisest course for him to pursue, 
under these circumstances, was to take a seat upon 
the topmost rail of the stile, and make up his mind 
+ to wait until he saw somebody he could ask. 

This, however, after a few moments’ trial, ap- 
peared to him to be likely to prove somewhat 
wearisome, for it was very probable that the rustic 
population had all gone to bed, and that nobudy 
would pass by until carly next morning. 

Coming to this conclusion, he was about to move 
on again, taking one of the paths at random, when 
suddenly he Leard the sound of approaching foot 
steps. 


(To be cont’mued.) 


“\ COLERIDGE, AN OPIUM EATER. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, the celebrated poet, was 
born in Devonshire, and was the younges. gon of the 
Rev. John Coleridge, who was Vicar of the parish of 
St. Mary Ottery, his native place. is education was 
first conducted at Christ’s Hospital, and subsequently 
at Cambridge, under the Rev. James Bowyer. There 
is something singular in the fact, that Mr. Coleridge, 
like Mr. De Quincey (the celebrated opium eater) ran 
away from his scholastic pursuits. During the time 
that Coleridge was at Cambridge, he fell in love with a 
young woman, who rejected his addresses. This pro- 
duced so much effect upon his mind, that in a fit of 
despondency he ran away to London. Here he enlisted 
as a common soldier, in a regiment of horse, assum- 
ing the somewhat awkward name of Silas Tomked 
Cumber-batch. Mr. Coleridge was far from acquitting 
himself well in this new capacity. He was unable 
to rub down his horse with credit, and is said to have 
been assisted by a companion, in return for which 
service he wrote love stanzas, that his friend might 
appear well in the eyes of his sweetheart. He did not 
succeed much better as a rider than as a groom, and 
sometimes, to the amusement of his associates, in 
mounting on one side of his horse he fell over on the 
other. The manner in which he got extricated from 
his military service is on a par with the rest of his 
adventures. One day he happened to hear some of 
the officers quoting, or rather mis-quoting, a passage 
of Euripides; and touching his cap, he ventured, in 
a very respectful manner, to set them right. This, of 
course, led to inquiry as to his former life; and in 
the end he was taken to the medical departmeut at 
the hospital, from which his friends ultimately removed 
him. 
We need not here enter into a systematic account of 
the various publications which established the fame of 
Coleridge; the success of his literary and poetica) 
career is sufficiently known to the world. But talent 
and learning do not insure happiness nor prosperity. 
The excitement of genius is not always compatible with 
the tranquility and evenness of domestic life, no? 
always consistent with the steady progress of pecuniary 
advancement. The subtlcties of metaphysics, and the 
grandeur of poetical conceptions, did not avail Cole- 
ridge in the acquisition of fortune. He began to ex- 
perience the pressure of poverty; but he also ex- 
perienced a greater misfortune in seeking to restore 
his bodily and mental energies by recourse to opium. 
To how great an extent he carried this habit will shortly 
appear from some letters which are published by his 
friend Mr. Cottle, in his ‘* Early Recollections of 
Coleridge.” Mr. Cottle states, that as soon as he 
suspected the real nature of Mr. Coleridge’s misfortunes, 
and their connection with the practice of opium cating, 
he wrote him a long and earnest letter, begging him 
to renounce the dreadful habit. The following is the 
reply which Mr. Coleridge addressed to Mr. Cottle ;— 

* April 26th, 1814.—You have poured oil in the raw 
and festering wound of an old friend’s consdience, 
Cottle ; but it is oil of vitriol! I but barely glanced at 
the middle of the first page of your letter, and have secn 
no more of it—not from resentment (God forbid!) but 
from the state of my bodily and mental sufferings, 
that scarcely permitted human fortitude to let ina 
new visitor of affliction. The object of my reply is this, 
to state the case just as it is—first, that for ten years 
the anguish of my spirit has been indescribable, the 
sense of my danger staring, but the consciousness of 
my guilt worse, far worse than all! I have prayed 
with drops of agony on my brow! trembling, not only 
before the justice of my Maker, but even before the 
mercy of my Redeemer. ‘I gave thee so many talents, 
what hast thou done with them ?’—Secondly, over- 
whelmed as I am with a sense of my direful in- 
firmity, I have never attempted to disguise or con- 
ceal the cause. On the contrary, not only to friends 
have I stated the whole case with tears, and the very 
bitterness of shame ; but in two instances I have warncd 
young men, mere acquaintances, who had spoken of 
having taken laudanum, of the direful consequences, 
by awful exposition of its tremendous effects on myself. 
—Thirdly, though before God I cannot lift up my eye- 
lids, and only do not despair of his mercy, because to 
despair would be adding crime to crime, and yet to 
my fellow men I may say, that I was seduced to the 
accursed habit ignorantly. I had been almost bed- 
ridden for many months with swelling in my knecs. 
Ina medical journal, I unhappily met with an account 
of a cure performed in a similar case (or what ap- 
peared to me so) by rubbing in of Jaudanum, at the same 
time taking a given dose internally. It acted like 
a charm, like a miracle! I recovered the use cf my 
limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits ; and this continucd 
for neara fortnight. At length the unusual stimulus 
subsided, the complaint returned, — the supposed 
remedy was recurred to—but I cannot go through the 
dreary history. Suffice it to say, that effects wcre 
produced which acted on me by terror and cowardice 
of pain, and sudden death, not (so help me God!) by 
any temptation of pleasure, or desire of exciting 
pleasurable sensations. On the very contrary, 
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Morgan and her sister will bear witness so far as to say, 
that the longer I abstained, the higher my spirits were 
—the keener my enjoyments—till the moment, the 
direful moment arrived, when my pulse began to palpi- 
tate, and such a dreadful falling abroad, as it. were, 
of my whole frame, such intolerable restlessness and 
incipient bewilderment, that in the last of my several 
attempts to abandon the dire poison, I exclaimed in 
agony, which I now repeat in seriousness and solemnity 

— = 2m too poor to hazard this!’ Had I but afew 
hundred pounas; but 2001, half to send to Mrs. 
Coleridge, and half to place myself in a private mad- 
house, where I could procure nothing but what a 
physician thought proper, and where a medical atten- 
dant could be constantly with me for two or three 
months (in less than that time life or death would be 
determined), then there might be hope—now there is 
none! O God, how willingly would I place myself under 
Dr. Fox, in his establishment! for my case is a species 
of madnese, only that it is a derangement, and an 
utter impotence of volition, and not of the intellectual 
faculties. You bid me rouse myself; go bid a man 
paralytic in both arms to rub them briskly together, 
and that will cure him. ‘Alas!’ he would reply, ‘that 
I cannot move my arms is my complaint and my 
misery.’ May God bless you, and your affectionate but 
most afflicted—S. T. COLERIDGE.” 

It is indeed lamentable to see the fine talents of 
Coleridge thus reduced, and his very capability of 
writing rendered abortive by internal misery. “I 
can=ot,” says he, in one place,‘ as is feigned of the 
nightingale, sing with my breast against a thorn.” We 
see him with health destroyed, money wasted, and 
domestic happiness sacrificed, oppressed with debt, and 
with independence gone; he who carried away prizes 
at the University, and was the admiration of all who 
could estimate genius. Who shall say he is safe, if 
genius can thus succumb? His ‘tottering step, and 
glassy eye,” told of the miserable servitude into which 
habit had drawn him. Sir Humphrey Davy had well 
described the instability of his mental constitution, 
when he compared “the brilliant images of greatness 
which floated on his mind” to the images of morning 
clouds mirrored on the waters, ‘* which are agitated by 

__every breeze, and modified by every sunbeam.” It 
may be supposed that strenuous efforts were made by 
Mr. Coleridge’s friends to reclaim him. Medical assis- 
tance was procured ; and by the kind intervention of 
Mr. Josiah Wade, of Bristol, a respectable person was 
procured to live with him, and exercise a constant 
surveillance over him, both by night and by day. But 
even this plan failed; for, as Mr. Coleridge confessed 
afterwards, he managed still to obtain the laudanum 
by secret and dexterous means. The quantity of lau- 
danum which he took was amazingly large, and con- 
sequently the expense considerable. For years the 
purchase of opium had exceeded 2/. 10s. per week. 
He was in the habit of taking from two quarts of lau- 
danum a week to a pint a day; and on one occasion 
he had been known to take a quart of laudanum in 
twenty-four hours. These statements would almost 
appear incredible, even upon the respectable authority 
of Mr. Cottle, were it not for some similar accounts 
given by the distinguished toxicologist, Dr. Chris ison, 
and the late eminent Dr. Pereira. 

Coleridge died on the 25th of Jaly, 1834, having 
written for himself the following epitaph: — 

* Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of God! 

And read with gentle breast.—Beneath this sod 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed he; 

Oh, lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C.! 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death; 

Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 

He asked and hoped through Christ—Do thou the 

same.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that one who so de- 
stroyed the serenity of his own natural sleep by nar- 
cotic drugs, should be the author of these beautiful 
lines,— 

“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole. 
To Mary, Queen, the praise be given. 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul.” 

It is pleasing to be enabled to state that Cole- 
ridge eventually overcame the habit of opium- 
taking. 


“INFORTUNATE” AND ‘* UNFORTUNATE.”—Two men 
have been going through the city of Boston, taking in 
persons in the following manner. They go into a 
store and inquire for shirt buttons, handkerchicfs, or 
other articles. and one says to the other, “I was 
tnfortanate enough to lose my handkerchief,” or other 
articles called for, The other says there is no such a 
word as infortunate, it is unfortunate: and thereupon 
they get up a bet with the storekeeper. The dictionary 
is looked up, and the bet decided always in favour of 
the sharper, as the word may be found there, though 
pow in disuze, 


A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY AN OLD-FASHIONED FELLOW. 
One dismal rainy day, Lily went up to play in the 
garret. It was a queer old place, full of hiding-corners, 
and great chests into which she liked to look; and 
around the walls hung dresses that had belonged to 
Lily’s grandmother. and great-grandmother, and great- 
great-grandmother, and so on, till it got into so many 
* greats" that they would turn your head and mine. 
And miss Lily thought it rare sport to put on the droll 
old gowns and caps, and come trailing down stairs in 
them, to make everybody laugh. And on this parti- 
cular morning, she had pulled down an old grey silk 
that was as stiffas a board, and was getting into it, 
when she felt something in the pocket—something 
hard and oddly shaped. So she began to fumble in 
said pocket; and deep down in the very bottom of it, 
which was as far as she could reach—for old ladies 
used to wear tremendous pockets—she fished up the 
daintiest pair of little red shoes that you ever saw. 
They had golden heels, and velvet bows with diamond 
buckles, and they were lined with white satin, and, 
what was more, they looked as if they would fit her 
exactly. So without stopping to ask how such a pair of 
shoes chanced to be in her great-great-great-great-great- 
grandmother's pocket, Lily sat down and put tliem on. 

The very moment that she had done that, the shoes 
walked her down stairs, and out of the door, and over 
the hill into a great forest that grew near the city. 
She didn’t want to go in the least, for she was terribly 
frightened; but the shoes went of their own accord, 
and she couldn't get her feet out of them; and though 
she cried and screamed at the very top of her voice, 
nobody seemed either to see heror hear her. In this way 
she went on, and into the very heart of the forest, that 
every moment grew thicker and gloomier; and as she 
went the birds called out to her: ‘“* How do you like 
your new shoes, Miss Lily ?” and the brooks gurgled : 
“I think they are a tight fit 1” 

And the flower sprites, who are very malicious, for 
all they look so sweet, and hang their heads so modestly, 
did nothing but giggle at her forlorn flight. Neither 
would the shoes stop an instant for all her complaints: 
but carried her on relentlessly over rocks and through 
briars and puddles, though her legs ached for very 
weariness, till she came to a great castle of black marble. 
It had broad steps, also of marble, leading up to a great 
door that stood wide open; and up these steps the 
shoes marched poor Lily, who was now in a greater 
fright than before. 

The great door opened into a hall in which sat an 
old woman, the very ugliest that ever was seen. Her 
face was so wrinkled that it looked like a fish-net. She 
had no hair and no teeth, a nose as sharp and hooked 
as a parrot’s beak, and only one little wicked eye. She 
was spinning on an ebony wheel, and she spun the 
strangest things. Horrible old men, with great mouths 
full of ugly teeth, and too-headed dogs, and angry bears, 
and growling wolves, and terrible giants, with their 
pockets full of children. And it was very odd, but 
Lily couldn't help thinking that she had seen some of 
these before. 

“We have brought another child, mistress,” said the 
shoes. 

“Good,” answered the old woman. “The first year 
that has three hundred and sixty-six days in it, you 
shall have a holiday. Now, little girl, do you know 
who I am?” 

Ma‘am,” answered Lily. 

“Well,” said the old woman, “I am the witch that 
hates little children. Do you see what I am spinnnig 
here? Bad dreams; and when the dream-man comes 
along with his bag full of pleasant dreams from Fairy- 
land, I slip these in! and be is blind and doesn’t know 
it. I put stones in little children’s way, and trip them 
upand bump their noses. I give them the earache and 
the toothache, and I send out my little red shoes every 
day, and they bring me in a dozen or more little girls 
and boys like you, and keep them shut up in my castle; 
and mind, you will never get out, one of you, till you 
can find out the spell which will tumble down the 
castle wall. There now, I am sick of the very sight 
of her, with her yellow hair. She thinks she is pretty, 
no doubt. Take her away to the prisun. 

At that, the shoes marched Lily off to another great 
room that was full of little children. Oh! so many 
children, brown haired, and yellow-haired, and black- 
haired boys and girls; all ages and sizes, who, as soon 
as they saw Lily, began to cry, ‘Oh dear! ob dear! 
you will never get out. We have all been trying to 
find out the spell, and we can't, not one of us; and you 
will get nothing but bread and water and whipping 
every day; and then see here what we have to do!” 

And they all began to show her. One had to make 
pin-cushions, out of which the bran spilled as fast as 
she could put it in; and one had to draw water out of 
an empty well; and one to learn a lesson out of a 
book in which all the letters danced about; and one 
to hem a piece of lace with a crowbar; and one to 
make shoes out of sand; and go on to the end of the 
chapter. As for Lily, she was to teach a cat to sing 
the gamut, 


“ Now, pussy, this way,” poor Lily would cry: “Do, 
re, mi, fa!”—but pussy, of course. could say nothing 
but “Mew!” And each day Lily got—like the rest — 
only a little bread and water, and a tremendous flog- 
ging from a pair of birch rods that used to come every 
afternoon walking in of themselves, and whip all the 
children. 

At the end of the week, “I am tired of this sort of 
thing,” said Lily, ‘and I mean to run away.” 

And leaving pussy to say ‘“‘ Mew” by herself, she 
marched boldly out of the room. But when she came 
to the staircase the stairs all ran away, and there wasa 
great entpty place down which she didn’t dare so much 
asto look. And all she got was an extra whipping, 
and no bread and water, while the children said : 

“We told you so. We have all tried it. You will 
never get out unless you find out the epell.” 

“I don't care,” said Lily, “I will get out, end I 
won't stay here shut in this hateful prison.” 

So she tried to get out of the windew; but the win- 
dow shut down on her fingers, and she had two extra 
whippings. 

“This child must be looked after,” said the witch. 
*‘Give her something hard to do.” 

So they set her at bringing water from a spring at 
the top of three hundred steps, in a pitcher of which 
the bottom was a sieve, that had let out every drop of 
the water by the time that she had reached the bottom 
again. 

“There now,” said all the children, “didn't we tell 
you? See what you made by trying to get away.” 

One day the witch expected company to dinner— 
the snow goblins, and one or two brook goblins; and 
all day long she was dressing herself—for this ugly old 
woman wished to be beautiful, and that was the reason 
that she hated little children, whose sweet, fresh faces 
made her own frightful face, she thought, look worse 
by contrast. So she was painted red and white all 
over her wrinkles, and a great false eyebrow over her 
one eye, and a wig of long, light-yellow curls on her 
bald pate. She had a velvet gown trimmed with fur, 
and a long lace veil and pearls on her horrible skinny 
neck and arms, and a great crown over the wig and 
veil; and the red shoes, that could stretch to any size. 
When she was all dressed she came into the prison and 
said :— 

‘Now, you little brats, look at me. 
beautiful now ?” 

“Yes,” said all the children but Lily, who called out: 
you are ugly !” 

* Hush!” said the children—for the witch didn't hear 
her—‘“* you musn’t say that.” 

“What do you think?” asked the witch of Lily, 
against whom she had a special spite, because Lily was 
pretty. ‘* Did you ever see anything 80 lovely before, 
Miss Simperingface >” 

“I think you look like a ridiculous old fright!” 
answered Lily, who always spoke the truth, come what 
would. 

At that the witch gave a great scream and vanislicd, 
and ajl the castle-walls tumbled down, and all the chil- 
dren were free, and went home rejoicing; for TruTH 
was the spell that the children could not find out. 
Every one was afraid of the witch, and she had never 
heard a word of truth before in her life. 

And, children, there are many things in this life 
quite as terrible as this old witch, that will run away 
if you only speak the truth boldly to them, or about 
them, as Lily did. 


Am I not 


To improve the condition of mankind essentially, a 
way must be contrived for putting old heads on young 
shoulders. 

TnE Dirt oF NEw Or LEANS.—The streets are the 
dirtiest I had ever seen. The sewers are all open; 
und though drained into Lake Pontchartrain, yet, as 
there is but little fall, they are generally half full of 
stagnant water, and mud, and the refuse of the streets. 
From the river a current of water is directed nightly 
along the sewers (ditches?) of the streets running to- 
wards the lake, and this serves to carry off much of the 
loose refuse; but in those which run along the streets 
parallel to the river and lake, no arrangements have 
been made to keep them clean; and it is only when 
there happens to be a fall of rain that they receive a 
thorough purification. In consequer+e of this neglect, 
the water in those sewers in less than four-and-twenty 
hours after rain, becomes covered with a dirty green 
crust, and even at this season of the year—in winter — 
gives off a most offensive smell. In the evenings, when 
the air is moist, this is peculiarly disagreeable and un- 
healthy. The streets are now and again raked, for 
the accumulation of rubbish is too great to be removed 
by sweeping; but the refuse thus collected is often 
permitted to remain in the middle of the streets for 
one or two days; and if, in the interval, there happens 
to be a heavy fall of rain, those heaps are washed 
down, and their contents again carried into the sewers. 
To remove these accumulations of impurity, various 
attempts were made by the respectable inhabitants 
who remained in the city during the pestilence of 
1853; but their efforts met with little success, — 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
ELIZA COOK. 


We have great pleasure in presenting our readers 
with a life-likw portrait of our truly English and 
highly gifted poetess, Eliza Cook. There is little 
need to dilate in lengthened terms of eulogy on 
the works of a writer whose noble and truth- 
fraught spirit has inspired the undying compo- 
sitions which may be found as familiar strains 
among the backwoods of North America, the deserts 
of Africa, and the bush-fires of Australia, yet it is 
natural to wish to know a little of the individual 
whose God-given power has enabled her to win the 
ca: and hearts of all who reverence “the poet that 
is born, not made.” 

Eliza Cook is the youngest of eleven children, 
born ueither to rank nor 
riches, in the worldly 
sense of the word; her 
father being a respec- 
table tradesman in the 
borough of Southwark, 
who merely gained suf- 
ficient in the path of 
labour to retire in old 
aze on a comfortable 
competence.  Unforta- 
Lately ba possessed little 
care for pursuits of ine 
tellectual or refined cha- 
ractor, and denied his 
youngest born the few 
advantages which might 
have been consistently 
afforded her; but the 
tastes and temperament 
of her mother in some 
measure tended to soften 
the stern deprivations 
enforced by the paternal 
rule. 

With little education 
beyond that which “Ma- 


vor's Spelling Book 
bestowed, Eliza Cook 
beyun, at the early age 
of eleven, to indulge in 
metrical tpourings, 
and perpetrated 
berless  rliyines) which 
betrayed “real talent” 
and feclings, from 
amoug which these four 
lines may be quoted, ag 
exhibiting a tolerable 


dezree of quaint) ard 
philosophic power fur 
so young a brain :— 


“Guild and silver are bright 
and yy, 

But thero’s something gocd 
in iron and clay; 

For elay built, and iron 
haus made 

The poor man's wall and 
pvor mun’s spade.” 


The young disciple of 
Apollo began also to dip 
into the classic teachers; 
and by the time she had 
reached her eighteenth 


year was conversant 
with Plato, Herodotus, 
Livy, Cicero, Homer, 


Horaco, and a host of 

such “ grand immorta!s,” through good translations. 
Her realing was, of course, of the most desultory 
kind; tut when we learn that it comprised the 
above, tovether with Milton, Defoe, Addison, Burke, 
Gollsmith, Pope, Burns, and Byron, why, we may 
imagiue that some wheat was gathered from the 
chaff, and can find good grounde for the after crop 
of earnest thought, acute perception, vigorous sense, 
and delicate refinement, which marked her labours. 
Eliza Couk commenced her public career about. the 
year 1537. Her first contributions were to the 
literas “Fazette, then conducted by the severely- 
critica. William Jerdan, the “ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” and several 
other periodicals; and s0 much strength of intellect 
and powerful poetic imagination stamped her efforts, 
shat she was considered to be a masculine writer by 
eery editor she uddressed; but it was admitted that 


the eue-getic tone of her writings never trespassed - 


beyond the tenderness, taste, and sympathy of s 
high-souled womar. 

In 1840 her poems were published in a beauti- 
fully illustrated volume, by Charles Tilt, of Fleet 
Street, and numerous editions were soon issued in 
England and America, and various translations of 
them became popular in Germany and France. 

Eliza Cook appeared in 1849 as proprietor and 
editor of a weekly periodical, entitled “ Eliza Cook's 
Journal,”—a- work which was eminently successful 
in every way; but after a flourishing existence for 
nearly six years, it was compelled to be discontinued 
on the score of the failing health of the poetess, 
An over-taxed brain, together with various mental 
auxieties, led to severe neuralgic suffering, which 
we regret to say is still at times most painfully 
distressing. Various poems and prose articles 
have been written by her of late years, and the 
public will be g’ad to learn that another volume 
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ELIZA COOK. 


will be forthcoming this autumn. An origma: noom, 
of some length, will appexr in it, possessing a degree 
of freshness, melody, and rich thought which must 
insure the kiud patronage of all her old admirers, 
and attract unnumbered new ones. 

A grant of 1007. per annum from the Civil List 
has just been allotted to Eliza Cook—a graut which 
has been most nobly earned, and which we ferveutly 
hope may be lony enjoyed by one whose generous 
spirit and honourable sincerity can only be estimated 
by the few who are privileged to call her “ friend.” 

By some strange fatality, nearly all the portraits 
of this lady which have hitherto been issued, re- 
present her as strong in feature, heavy, though in- 
tellectual in expression, and rather redundant in 
figure; but in life, Eliza Cook is seen to be of a 
mould unusually feminine, with a face of quiet 
and refined intelligence, and altogether exhibiting 
those traits of womanly delicacy which cause those 
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who look on her to express amazement at the in- 
veterate exaggeration of the likenesses given. We 
have, therefure, great plea-i.re in hoping that the 
portrait we present is abou; the truest yot offered to 


the public. 
THE MAN OF SIXTY. 

Trex more or less, and what boots it to him 
whether ho shall have rolled in wealth or crept 
along up the hill of life; whether he shall have 
met Dame Fortune at once on his entrance into 
life’s pageant and followed her train to the exit, 
or toiled and struggled all the way through! 

Not that these opposites in condition make no 
difference to the man whilst he lives, for they do, 
in various ways, embancing or abetting the 
pleasare and comfort of life; but that on tle one 
hand, he is almost surfeited with the foibles and 
fashions sf a wain Ceeting world—on the other, 
he feels that his toils 
and trials are soon to be 
over, and he shall know 
no more weariness nor 
gad ness. 

‘Teo years, oversixty, 
now fast, like the last 
sands in hour- 
vinsa, they will run 
Gut. 

“ How soon,” says the 
man to himself, ‘alas! 
how soon shall I Le 
doomed to say, with the 
preacher: ‘ Vanity of 
vanity, all is vanity!” 
Yes, I feel it even now, 
as I look back on the 
past, and begin to under- 
stand that I am trem- 
bling on the verge of a 
vaster state of being, an 
eternal mode of exis- 
tence, spiritual and 
higher than this. What 
to me, then, is it that 
all my luxury, and 
pomp, and power, had 
bo fitting relation to 
my new state of being ; 
that, though I wore a 
crown here, I cannot 
take it yonder: though 
thousands bowed at my 
beck in this world, none 
eo poor as to do me re- 
verence in that to which 
I am going; though I 
possessed houses aud 
lands here, and called 
them Ly my own name, 
not an acre of the one 
nor a stone of the other 
can i carry with me 
across the Jordan, to 
set up there as a monu- 
ment of the past! No; 
I must cross that cold 
river naked and alone. 
And 1, too, poor man 
that I am, struggling 
with life’s tossing bil- 
lows, toiling hard for 
daily bread and finding 
almost none, ruffled Ly 
many a disappointment, 
baffled in manyascheme, 
hoping against hope, 
yet bearing up manfully 
against it all, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling of the seas, 
what is it all now to me? Soon the swelling seas 
will subside, the billows will sink into quiet calm, 
better hopes will be realised, the dreary past and 
present will have become passing shadows, and the 
future an enduring sulstance.” 


Tue or Lire.—The following Turkish 
allegory is as beautiful as Sterno’s celebrated figure 
of the accusing spirit and the recording angel :— 
Every man has two angels, one on his right shoulder 
and another on his left. When he does anything 
good the angel on his right shoulder writes it down ; 
when evil, the angel on his left shoulder writes that, 
and waits. Hoe waits till midnight. If before that 
time the man bows down his head and exclaims, 
“ Gracious Allah! I have sinned, forgive me!” the 
angel rubs it out; and if not, at midnight he seals 
it, and the angel on the right shoulder weeps. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
On! sad is the tale of the Babes forlorn ; 
—Brother and sister—pretty and good— 
Who wept and wandered from night till morn 
Starving to death in the Blackberry Wood. 


Cruel was he who lured them there, 

To be lost for ever in trackless ways; 
Who left them to sink in lone despair, 

Mid the darkest gloom of the Forest maze. 


The Autumn gusts, with piercing sound, 
Wailed about their mossy beds ; 

With only the boughs to curtain them rounds 
And only the clouds to cover their heads. 


They strove to live on the poor, wild fruit; 
—The hip, the haw, the nut, the sloe— 

But these were lost in the Autumn's frost ; 
And hunger came with its bitterest woe. 


Terror was over them—dark and grim— 
They shrieked aloud in hopeless dread ; 
They knelt on the sod with trembling limb, 
Praying for drink, and crying for bread. 
Whiteness fell on the Boy’s red cheek ; 
A shadow dimmed the Girl’s blue eye; 
Their steps were faint — their hearts were weak ; 
And the little one first lay down to die. 


The brave Boy knelt by his sister dear ; 
With his arm about her neck entwined. 

Long, long had he sought, and tenderly brought, 
The last few berries that he could find. 


But she leaned her head on his sobbing breast ; 
And slept there—never to wake again ; 

And the brother soon shared the sister’s rest, 
Free from Sorrow, Cold, and Pain. 


No father or mother was there near, 
To mourn above their lifeless forms, 
The dewy grass was their lonely bier ; 
And their nightly watchers—the bright glow- 
worms. 


But tle Redbreasts came with a funeral dirge, 
Whistling a long and piaintive ditty ; 

And cach carried a leaf with a twitter of grief, 
And spread it above them with mournful pity. 


Aud they say that young hearts ever will grieve 
For the Brother and Sister—pretty and good— 
Who side by side, in their beauty died ; 
Starved to death in the Blackberry Woad. 
Euiza Coox. 
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THE BALL-DRESS. 
BY ISABEL LANE. 

Lapy Forey walked round her dressing room with a 
dissatisfied air. She was going the next evening to a 
ball at the Palace—the last ball of the season—and Sir 
John had thought a new dress quite unnecessary ; 
nor could she insist that it was, for she had been 
furnished with several within a few months, and 
some of them were still fresh, and ‘ittle known ; she 
had therefore desired her maid to put out all her new- 
est dresses, as she had no engagement for that evening, 
and would examine them by candle-light, so that she 
might better judge what would be most eligible. Ac- 
cordingly, having dined ¢éte-d-téte with her husband, 
and left him to his claret, she ascended to make the 
important scrutiny, which, however, did not promise 
to be very satisfactory. ‘The blue and silver waz some- 
what tarnished; the amber brocade was too short; 
the pink satin was too plain, and the blonde dress 
looked rather soiled. 

“ But here is the white and gold, my lady,” said 
the waiting-woman. 

‘Oh, I cannot possibly wear that; I have been 
seen in it at least half-a-dozen times this season. How 
would the flounce of the blonde dress look on the 
pink satin, with here and there a bunch of those French 
flowers?” 

‘Oh beautiful, my lady: that flounce is so superb, 
and the flowers are eo delicate. Shall I take off the 
flounce, and send it with the pink dress to Conduit- 
street in the morning ?” 

** In the morning!” exclaimed her ladysbip ; “I can- 
not have it left till to-morrow; I may not like it 
when done. And, now I remember, yuu told me that 
Mrs. Modely wae sone away from town. What could 
she possibly want to ge to the sea-side so soon for?” 

“I do not know, my lady ; but Miss Meadcws Is 


left, and she is very tasty. I know she has the trim- 
ming of all the ball-dresses, and perhaps she could 
come here to-morrow, and do it under your ladyship’s 
directions.” 

“ What ts the use of talking about ‘to-morrow, 
Bennett ? ft ts not too late to have it done to-night. 
Besides, I have an engagement for to-morrow morning, 
and as that Mrs. Modely is not at home, it may be 
better for me to superintend the doing it myself. So 
send some one you can depend on for Miss Meadows 
immediately, and take the flounce off carefully that it 
may be ready.” 

The lady descended to the drawing-room, where she 
was soon joined by Sir John, followed by the coffee, 
Bennett executed her orders; the messenger she had 
despatched soon returned, and the footman in waiting 
signified to his lady that Mrs. Bennett wished to speak 
with her, Her ladyship was about to rise from her 
seat, but Sir John muttered, “Let her come in,” 
and the waiting-woman entered, with a disappointed 
countenance. 

“If you please, my lady, Miss Meadows has sent an- 
other young person ; she is not well herself.” 

“ Not well!” ejacuated the lady, pettishly. “ And 
pray what is the matter with her ?” 

“I did not ask, my lady.” 

“ Well then, do ask,” 

“See the person yourself; bring her here, Bennett,” 
said Sir John, in no very gracious mood ; and he con- 
tinued to vituperate about the fuss there always was 
with women’s dresees, till Bennett returned with the 
poor frightened girl, who had seldom been in the 
presence of @ titled lady, and never before face to face 
with a titled gentleman. 

“ How is this that Miss Meadows has sent you?” 
asked Lady Foley. “ Does she think you capable of 
doing what I require ?” 

“The servant did not eay what was wanted, my 
lady,” faltered out the timid young creature ; “ and as 
Mise Meadows is so poorly, and does not go out at 
night, she thought, perhaps, I could do any trifling 
alteration. But I should be afraid to undertake sucha 
job as that.” 

Lady Foley was going to speak; but Sir John had 
no nobility of mind, and could net refrain from inter- 
fering. 

“TI tell you what, young woman,” said he, hastily; 
“people who have their living to get must go out at 
all hours; and if Mra. Modely cannot leave some one 
who ean be depended on in charge of her business 
when she chooses to be absent, she must not expect 
patronage; at any rate she will not have it here. 
You may go home and tel] Miss Meadows what I eay.” 

The poor girl, glad to escape from such disagreeable 
people, hastened away. 

Soon after, it being a fine night, Sir John eaid he 
should walk down to the House; and his lady again 
sought her dressing-room, there to await the result 
of the baronet’s message. In a very short time a ring 
at the house bell announced an arrival, and a few 
minutes after a young woman, pale and breathless, 
entered the room. MUHer person, had she been in 
health, might have excited the envy of Lady Foley: 
but her figure and her countenance bore the impress 
of illness, and had the great lady possessed the 
feelings of humanity she would have been stricken 
with remorse for having drawn the poor invalid from 
her home at past nine in the evening. But there are 
too many persons in the world who cannot fancy 
hardships, because they do not feel them; and Lady 
Foley contented herself with desiring Bennett to get a 
glass of wine or a cup of coffee for Miss Meadows. 

“ You can explain what I wish, while Miss Meadows 
rests a little, and afterwards help her to arrange the 
trimming, Let me know before it is fixed, that I may 
see if I approve of it.” 

With these words her ladyship swept out of the room, 
not caring to remain near eo sad and ¢o sickly an 
object as the ill-starred dress-maker ceriainly appeared. 

“ Poor thing,” said Bennett, as she placed some re- 
freshment before Miss Meadows, “ how sorry I am that 
my lady would not wait tillto-morrow. Keally, you do 
look very poorly.” 

“TIT am not only poorly, but seriously ill,” sighed 
out the object of pity ; ‘and I cannot help feeling it 
a great hardship to be obliged to come out so late— 
particularly as my physician desired me not to be 
abroad after sunset. “Ab! it is of little use for m. to be 
at the expense of medical advice.” 

“I would not have come had I been in your place,” 

** But I should be sorry to injure Mrs. Modely ; she 
is very kind, and allows me as much indulgence as 
possible. We did not expect any business of con- 
sequence so late in the season.” 

The poor girl could not refrain from tears, the sym- 
pathy of Bennett affected her; but she waa relieved 
by them, and seon commenced her wearying task— 
tor the trimming of ball-dresses is not to be acocom- 
plished by quietly sitting on the chair. The superb 
flounce was pinned on to the pale pink satin, and the 
delicate flowers tastefully disposed above it. The 
corsage of the dregs was likewise ornamented with 
blonde and flowers. Her ladyship was summoned ; she 
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suggested some alteration, and remained to eee it 
effected. This done, she partly undressed, and retired 
to her chamber, leaving the two young women to com- 
plete their task. 

It was past one o'clock when Bennett descended to 
the hall with the fatigued dress-maker. The vale‘ 
was waiting there for his master's return. 

“It is very late for you to go home alone,” ob- 
served the waiting-woman, and she looked at the valet: 
but he could not offer to go with Misg Meadows, for 
he was iustantly expecting Sir John, and feared he 
should get into dlegrace {1 not at his post; eo the poor 
girl, weak as she was, had to traverse the streets alone 
at that late hour. 

The poor girl, though never ont so late alone before, 
would have felt but little fear if her strength would 
have permitted her to proceed quickly without diffi- 
culty; but her efforts to traverse the distance at a 
rapid pace were distressing in the extreme, She got 
to her lodging safe and well, as regarded freedom from 
molestation, but was so exhausted when she reached 
the door, that she could with difficulty accomplish 
the ascent to her chamber. 

The next morning she was unable to rise at her 
usual hour; the preceding night’s work had undone 
what a physician had been for some weeks endeavour- 
img to accomplish ; mor did she ever recover. Oc- 

a few days of relief from suffering gave 
convalescence; but the fiat had gone forth, 
in less than three months the grave had closed 
this victim to consumption, hastened in its results 

fatigues of a destroying occupation, and the 
cruelty of the vain and heartless of our 


philanthropist who, with a horror of 
to improve the position of linena- 
shopkeepers’ assistants, will come 
say 8 word in favour of the much-to-be- 
pitied and oftem despised dressmakers and milliners? 
Strange it is that, while so much sympathy has been 


greater remuneration; but if the poor girl, hired by 
the year or season, work half the night in addition to 
a long day she receives not a shilling more, and seldom 
is allowed an extra cup of tea or coffee to cheer her 
through the unnatural hours of toil. This, to be eure, 
is only for part of the year—if it were for the whole 
year they could not long survive such exertions ; as it is, 
the injured health gets recruited during the less busy 
months, and so it takes a few seasons to accompliish 
the sacrifice which is offered up at the shrine of vanity 
Is it not intended to depreciate the love of dress or tht: 
caprices of fashion, cince they give bread to thousands, 
arc should therefore be encouraged; but when the 
high-born and the affluent seck to adorn themselves 
in rich and novel attire they should have some con- 
sideration for the less fortunate of their sex, who are 
doomed to ply the needle with wearied frames and 
aching eyes. 

It may be urged that principals in fashionable 
quarters pay high rents, and have great losses from 
spoiled articles, and we may add, unprincipled patro- 
neases; they must therefore make the season available 
to repair those losses, which they can only do by 
extraordinary exertions. But if ladies can only re- 
new their wardrobes at one season of the year, and 
often require a dress at afew hours’ notice, they should 
pay-such a remunerating price as should enable the 
principals in houses of business to employ more hands 
for the work. If this cannot be done, there should be 
some relieving expedient. It is not only as regards 
health and life that this should be taken into considera- 
tion; for who can doubt that many young females. 
naturally well-inclined, are led to immoral courses 
from finding themselves so overtasked and ill-paid in 
the capacity of assiatants to milliners and dress-makers ” 
and when the poor things have wandered from the 
straightforward path, they are condemned and despieed 
by the very persons whose heartlessness has driven 
them to desert it. 


Oxsscurrty of style usually indicates that the writer 
is clumay, or careless, or crude, or insincere, or ashamed 


of himself, 


NoseGays.—The followimg curious custom 
exists on the Elbe: The peasantry who possess a bit of 
land, however emall, never evter the church without 
having a posegay in their hands, They thus intend. it 
ig said, to show that they claim the consideration due 
to persons who possess some property in the parish. 
Among the country people in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, there is no garden so small as not to 
possess @ place for the flowers intended for this use, 
and the plat is distinguished by the name of “the 


chureh nosegay-” 


sex. 

| 
excited for almost every otlier class of operatives, 
these unfortunate young women have been, until lately, 

. almost without an advocate among those who, from 
their rank and influence, might effect something in 
alleviation of their over-wrought condition. Few 
mechanics labour more than twelve hours in the day, 
and those who do work longer generally earn a 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WIVES. 

Ir anything occurs in your domestic concerns to vex 
or ruffle your temper, do not annoy your guests by re- 
lating your grievances; it is unkind to them and 
tends to mar their pleasure, without being of advan- 
tage to yourself. Some people possess the enviable 
talent of rendering every one happy with whom they 
come in contact; they are endowed, also, with con- 
siderable discernment of character, and know how to 
call forth the peculiar talents and perfections of others, 
while they encourage the timid, and gently repress the 
encroaching. Such, however, may not be your privi- 
lege; but an earnest wish to promote the happiness of 
your guests is within your power, and cannot fail to 
shed a halo of cheerfulness around you. But while 
epenking of the faculty possessed by somé persons of 
eliciting moral or mental excellence, remember that 
this is effected rather by mind than words; that it re- 
sembles the influence of the sun in showery weather, 
when flowers may almost be seen to grow beside your 
path. It is the very 
reverse of showing 
people off, of forcing 
them to converse for 
the amusement of 
your company on sub- 
jects which belong to 
their professions. For 
instance, if a physi- 
cign is your guest, do 
not appeal to him 
with reference to 
medical science; if an 
artist, do not begin 
talking to him about 
painting or music ;— 
such wants of tact 
may occasion conside- 
rable embarrassment ; 
it is very different 
from giving an op- 
portunity to con- 
verse on subjects that 
will add to the in- 
struction and enjoy- 
ment of others. 

Your own oconver- 
sation should be such 
as becomesa well-bred 
woman. Never so far 
forget your standing 
in society as to enter- 
tain your visitors with 
recounting the failings 
of mutual acquain- 
tances. ‘ Love as 
brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous; con- 
sider others, when 
they betray the weak- 
ness, or it may be, 
the evils to which all 
are liable; and avoid, 
with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, backbit- 
ing and detraction of 
every kind, We once 
heard an unthinking 
hostess ask a mild and 
kindly-tempered visi- 
tor her opinion of 
another lady, and wit- 
messed the annoyance 
which it occasioned ; 
the individual to whom the question was put would 
not utter an untruth, neither did she wish to express 
an unfavourable opinion, and therefore remained 
silent. Do not err in this respect, and be very cautious 
of repeating anecdotes which tend to lessen others; a 
story may not be true—very probably it is not, and at 
all events it is not your business to disseminate evil 
surmisings. 

Commend liberally, whenever truth permits. You 
have yct to learn the power of spoken words, if you 
have never witnessed nor experienced the glow of 
delight, and the incentive to generous exertion, which 
praise, well and judiciously bestowed, produces, espe- 
cially on the young and timid. 

When morning visitors are announced, rise and 
advance towards them. If a lady enters*request her 
to be seated on a sofa; but if advanced in life, or the 
visitor be an elderly gentleman, insist on their accept- 
ing an easy chair, and place yourself by them; if 
several ladies arrive at the same time, pay due respect 
to age or rank, and seat them in the most honourable 
places—these in winter are beside the fire. Supposing 
that a young lady occupies such a seat, and a lady 
older than herself, or superior in condition, enters the 
ricm, she must rise immediately, and having courteously 


offered her place to the new comer, take another in a 
different part of the room. 

Ifa lady is engaged with her needle when a visitor 
arrives, she ought to discontinue her work, unless re- 
quested to do otherwise, and not even then must it be 
resumed unless on very intimate terms with her ac- 
quaintances; when this, however, is the case, the hostess 
may herself request permission to do so. To continue 
working during a visit of ceremony would be extremely 
discourteous ; and we cannot avoid hinting to our lady- 
readers, that even when a particular friend is present 
for only a short time, it is somewhat inconsistent with 
etiquette to keep their eyes fixed on a crochet or knit- 
ting-book, apparently engaged’ in counting stitches, or 
unfolding the intricacies of a pattern. 


x INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE. 

Hasrr and long life together are more necessary to 
happiness, and even to love, than is generally imagined. 
No one is happy with the object of his attachment 
until he has passed many days, and, above all, many 
days of misfortune with her. The married pair must 


know each other to the centre of their souls—the 
mysterious veil which covered the two spouses in the 


SMOKING OAP. 


primitive church, must be raised in its inmost folds, 
how closely soever it may be kept drawn to the world. 

What! on account of a fit of caprice, or burst of 
passion, am I to be exposed to the fear of losing my 
wife and my children, and to renounce the hope of 
passing my declining days with them? Let no one 
imagine that fear will make me become a better hus- 
band. No; we do not attach ourselves to a possession 
of which we are not secure; we do not love property 
which we are in danger of losing. The sou! of a man, 
as well as his body, is incomplete without his wife; he 
has strength, she has beauty; he combats the enemy 
and labours in the field, but he understands nothing of 
domestic life; his companion is waiting to prepare his 
repast and sweeten his existence. He has crosses, and 
the partner of his life is there to soften them; his days 
may be sad and troubled, but in the chaste arms of his 
wife he finds comfort and repose. 

Without woman, man would be rude, gross, solitary. 
Woman spreads around him the flowers of existence, as 
the creepers of the forest, which decorate the trunks of 
sturdy oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, 
the Christian pair live and die united; together they 
rear the fruits of their union; in the dust they lie side 
by side ; and they are reunited beyond the tomb. 


THE WORK-TABLE, 
SPRIGS FOR WINDOW CURTAINS IN NET- 
TING AND DARNING. 


THERE is a lightness and convenience in small groups 
of flowers, or stars, for ornamenting a large space, as 
they can be placed at any distances to suit either the 
taste or the time of the workers. They can be arrange. 
ao as to produce either a handsome and rich effec‘, or 
they can be worked at considerable distancez, and yct 
for curtains look well, without much expenditure of 
time and labour. The sprigs we are now giving (sce 
illustration p. 21) are for darning on a netted ground, 
and with a border down the front of the curtain, fori 
an elegant and durable ornamental article for the 
drawing-room. The darning mustall have the threads 
going the same way, and have the ends well secured, 
to preserve the beauty of the work. 
SMOKING CAP, 

LaDIEs are supposed to have a sort of conventional 
antipathy to the odour of tobacco; yet one of the most 
favoured of the labours of the Work-table in the service 
of the gentleman is 
the production of the 
smoking cap, proving 
that taste is often 
made a sacrifice to 
kinder feelings. The 
cap we are now giving 
is intended to be 
worked in a braiding 
of fine gold cord sewn 
down with silk of the 
game colour, of that 
fine kind which is 
made for this purpose. 
The design is com- 
menced by forming 
four loops in the 
centre, having passed 
the end of the cord 
through a stiletto hole 
and fastened it down 
with a few stitches at 
the back; round these 
four large loops are 
carried a row of small 
loops, and beyond 
these four other large 
loops, also surrounded 
with small loops; 
after this a line of the 
gold cord is carried 
all round, which in 
the four divisions is 
formed into the 
branches of leaves. 
The interiors of the 
first four large loops 
are filled in with 
crossings of fine cro- 
chet silk, and those of 
the four beyond with 
dots of the same. The 
string of the long 
hanging tassel is to be 
placed in the centre of 
this design. The bor- 
der of the cap is to 
be worked exactly in 
the same manner. 
The crown and rim 
having been stitched 
together, must be 
lined with silk, and 
at the edge of the 
cap @ strip of leather must also be stitched and turned 
up in the inside. The colour of the velvet must de- 
pend on the taste of the worker. 


THE ROSE. 
Poets, lovers, concocters of light essays, and fashion- 
able perfumers, are very much obliged to the rose. 
Wher Kisfaludi, the Persian poet, brought the simniles 
together for the purpose of a “strike,” he madea great 
omission by leaving out this over-worked flower. It 
has been marvellously ill-used. Shakspere himself 
shows us the worm destroying the fairest roses, as love 
destroys the fairest souls. The old Latin maxim that 
the rose is born amid thorns (which is not the exact 
truth) is only a plagiarism from the old Israelitish 
proverb, “ that he who delightcth his nose by walking 
on roses, may therewith find his feet full of unpleasant 
prickles.” A French writer says, that ingratitude is 
like the rose, which pricks him who cultivates it,—as 
if ingratitude ever smelt sweet like the flower, or the 
flower had its thorns for any other but a wise purpose: 
namely, “to warn the touch while it charms the sense.” 
Poetasters, too, have terribly abused the gentle rose ; 
and how fanciful have been the playful essayists on our 
blushing friend. Montaigne, for instance, thinks the 
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ehe is all the sweeter for being in bad company! He 
docs not, indeed, venture to say so on his own autho- 
tity; but he remarks that some gardeners are of opinion 
that roses, and violets also, have a more beautiful odour 
when they are planted near beds of garlick and of 
onions, for the reason that they imbibe all bad odours, 
and by exquisite chemistry convert them into essences 
divine. Although some author asserts that ‘ they say 
those roses are sweetest which have the rankest weeds 
growing under them,” and Mr. Warter recollects see- 
ing ruc planted under the double yellow rose,—we 
should prefer having the flowers 
without the onions. What in- 
duced Turkish ladies to compli- 
ment young mothers by sending 
them a gift of garlick mixed with 
roses, bat thereby to convey the 
homely truth that the disagree- 
ables of life are tor ever spoiling 
its sweets, 

In respect to the origin of the 
name, we are in doubt whether 
Nhodes was named from the 
rose, or ‘‘the full flower that 
rounds itself” from Rhodes, the 
form of which very fanciful per- 
eons thought it resembled. To 
the four sorts of rose first known 
to all natives of Greece, we have 
not added above a dozen and a 
half in so many centuries. The 
last was the tea-rose, first intro- 
duced into England, from China, 
in 1825. The most famous roses 
were those of Pestumand Samos, 
happy localities, where the rose- 
trees bloomed twice every year. 
At Pestum there is now only @ 
nasty smell; the vase is broken 
and the scent of the roses does 
not hang round it still. The 
tallest rose-tree we ever heard of 
was at Sans Souci, and was 
thirty feet high; but it was 
trained against a wall, which 
certainly diminishes the wonder. To plant the tree 
in ancient times served for ends that are attained 
now in various ways: it commemorated the dead, cele- 
brated events, illustrated anniversaries, and had many 
pleasant significations besides. Whole ship-loads of 
roses were brought to Rome. There were shops in 
which nothing else was sold ; and the artistically-woven 
garlands were held in such esteem, and the garland- 
makers in such honour, that the name of Glycera, 
has survived as that of a celebrated artiste. Glycera, 
we must add, was so peculiarly admired, as well as 
generally celebrated, that her lover painted her portrait, 
and Lucullus gave no less than 
300/. for a copy of it. 

Whatever the time ! year, 
the Roman must have a rose in 
his wreath. The commonest 
union was violet, myrtle, and 
rose. Stout old gentlemen who 
wished to drink unusually deep 
without feeling unpleasant con- 
sequences, wore double wreaths 
about their heads and necks, as 
preservatives! The generous 
rose, however, did something for 
the ladies also. When the re- 
nowned and not over-scrupulous 
Aspasia was a child, she had a 
wart on her face which defied 
nurses, doctors, and caustic. 
The pretty child cried herself to 
sleep one night at the blot on her 
beauty ; and lo! while she slum- 
bered, she saw Venus’s dove, and 
the dove told her to take some 
rose-leaves from the statue of the 
goddess, and lay them to her 
cheek. The girl did 80, full of 
faith, and she became as perfect 
in beauty as in intellect, and 
helped Pericles to corrupt the 
morals of the Athenians with in- 
finite elegance. That the rose 
might be so drugged as to poison 
the wine into which it was 
thrown, and with which it was 
often drunk when the topers were at the height of their 
jollity, may be seen in Pliny. In what is called ‘ the 
classical period,” roses seem to have been employed on 
every occasion from birth to death, both inclusive, and 
to have made a part in every eeremony, public or 
private, joyous or saddening. 

When Nero, however, honoured the house of a 
Roman noble with his imperial presence at dinner, 
there was something more than the flowers; the host 
was put to an enormous expense by having (according 
to local custom) all his fountains flinging up rose-water. 
While the jets were pouring out the fragrant liquid, 


while rose-leaves were on the ground, in the cushions 
on which the guests lay, hanging in garlands on their 
brows and in wreaths around their necks, the couleur 
de rose pervaded the dinner itself, and a rose pudding 
challenged the appetite of the guests. To encourage 
digestion there was rose wine, which Heliogabalus was 
not only simple enough to drink, but extravagant 
enough to bathe in. He went even further, by having 
the public swimming baths filled with wine of roses 
and absinthe. After breathing, wearing, eating, drink- 
ing, lying on, walking over, and sleeping upon roses, 


it 
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it is not wonderful that the unhappy ancient grew sick. 
His medical man touched his liver, and immediately 
gave him a rose draught. Whatever he ailed, the 
rose was made in some fashion or another to enter 
into the remedy for his recovery. If the patient died, 
as he naturally would, then of him more than of any 
other it might be truly said, that he ‘ died of a rose in 
aromatic pain.” 

In respect to the origin of the rose, we have the old 
traditions that it sprang from the blood of Adonis, and 
that it was white and scentless till Venus trod upon 
one of its thorns, and with her blood gave it colour 


SPRIG FOR WINDOW OURTAINS. 


and scent. There is a poetical tradition that Cupid 
gave colour tothe “Blush Rose” by holding it to 
Psyche'’s cheek. Maundeville tells us at some length 
that slander had brought a fair maiden of Bethlehem 
to the stake, and that at her prayer Heaven quenched 
the fire, and turned all the brands into rose-trees, 
bearing white and red roses, the first ‘that ever any 
man saw.” 


— 


Tr has been beautifully said that ‘the veil which 
covers the face of futurity is woven hy the hand of 
mercy.” 


TOILETTE AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To PerRruME APARTMENTS.—Put into spirit- 
lamp, or narrow-necked bottle, any essence or scent not 
containing water; provide the lamp, or bottle, with a 
thick iamp-cotton, and place slightly above the cotton 
a small ball of spougy platinum; then put a light to 
the wick, and after the platinum is red hot (which it 
will be in a few seconds), blow it out. The platinum 
ball will continue in a state of ignition as long as any 
spirit remains in the bottle, evaporating the perfume 
as it rises by means of the wick. 
We have tried this,and have seen 
it tried often, @nd can answer 
for its being good. 

Pot Pourri.—Take the leaves 
of cabbage roses when full 
blown; strew them with salt, not 
sparingly ; put them in apan or 
jar, and continue this as long as 
roses can be obtained. You will 
find that there will be a con- 
siderable quantity of water, and 
the leaves will shrink down to 
avery emall espace. They may 
remain in this state for wecks or 
months, if you have put plenty of 
salt. When you can spare the 
time, squeeze them as dry as 
possible with the hands, then 
separate the leaves, so that the 
following mixture may touch all 
of them. We will suppose that, 
by means of the gardens of your 
friends, you may be able to pro- 
cure as many leaves as, when 
squeezed, will weigh from six to 
ten pounds. Now mix the 
following ingredients: —Take of 
gum benzoin and storax, pow- 
dered, of each two ounces; 
orris root powdered, four ounces: 
dry salt, two pounds; powdered 
allspice, two ounces: bergamot, 
two drachms; oil of Cassia, two 
drachms; oil of lavender, two drachms. Let all these 
igredients be well mixed in a mortar, and strewed 
over the rose-leaves, stirring all together, so that 
every part may come in contact with the leaves. This 
will produce the finest perfume that can be imagined, 
and will continue good for twenty years. 

To Dye Scarvet.—for a Silk Shiwl.—First Gis- 
solve two ounces of white soap in boiling water. 
handle your shawl through this liquor, now and thcn’ 
rubbing such places with your hands as may appear 
dirty, till it is as clean as this water will make it. 
A second, or even a third, liquor may be used, if 

necessary. The shawl must be 

rinsed out in warm water. Then 
take half an ounce of the best 
Spanish annuttd,and dissolve it 
in hot water; pour this solution 
into a pan of warm water, and 
handle your shawl through this 
for a quarter of an hour; take 
it out and rinse it in clean 
water. Now dissolve a piece of 
alum as big as a horse bean in 
warm water, and let your shaw! 
remain in this half an hour, 
take it out and rinse it in clean 
water. Boil a quarter of an 
ounce of the best cochineal for 
twenty minutes; then dip it out 
of your copper into a pan, and 
let your shawl remain in this for 
about twenty-five minutes, which 
will make it a full blood-red. 
Then take out your shawl, ani 
add to your liquor in the pan 
one quart more of that out of the 
copper, if you have as much re- 
maining, and about one small 
wineglassful of the solution of 
tin. But observe, that toomuch 
solution impoverishes the colour. 
When cold, rinse it slightly out 
in spring water. 

DryYINnG Fiowers.—There is 
no way equal to ironing, but it 
requires great patience. Put the 
flower between several sheet3 of blotting: paper, and iron 
it with a moderately-heated smoothing-iron, After 
passing the iron a few times over the paper, with a 
moderate pressure, take out the flowers, and place 
them between fresh sheets of blotting-paper, and pro- 
ceed as before; and so continue, changing the paper, 
reducing the number of sheets used, and increasing the 
pressure, till the flower is quite dry. It requires much 
experience to manage the heat and the number of in- 
tervening shects. You may sometimes be a whole 
hour in drying a single flower; sometimes, in lesa 
succulent plants, it is done in five minutes, 
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EOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC, 


To Remove THe MARKS or TATTOOING. — Blister the 
part with a plaster a little larger than the mark ; then 
keep the place open with a green ointment for a week; 
finally, dress it to get well. Ase the new skin grows, 
the tattoo will disappear. 


To Remove Worms From three 
to five grains of calomel in sugar over night, and a 
dose of castor oi) the next morning. Kepeat once a 
week until the worms are wholly removed. 


A Fountam.—The following plan of making a 
cheap fountain has been often adopted with great 
success. First of all procure a good large water-batt, 


and place it behind a wall to conceal it, then carry a 


one-inch pipe underneath the ground to the side of 
fountain, at a depth of two feet. This will cost 2/. 5s. 
The only trouble required is to fill the Gutt, and this 
may soon be done if there be a pump close at hand. 


MixTURE FOR INDIGESTION.—Infusion of calumba, 
six ounces ; carbonate of potass, one drachm; com- 
pound tincture of gentian, three drachms. Mix. Dcse. 
Two or three table spoonfuls daily at noon. 


To RENvER BorLeD Fish Firm.—Add little salt- 
petre to the salt which you place in the water in which 
the fish is to be boiled; a quarter of an ounce is euffi- 
cient for one gallon. 


YrAsT ror HomMe-MADE BrEAD.— Boll one pound 
of good flour, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, and 
half an ounce of salt, in two gallons of water, for an 
hour. When nearly cold, bottle and cork it closely. 
It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours, and one pint 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 


To Remove Rust rrom Iron.—Pound glass to a 
fine powder; having nailed some strong woollen cloth 
upon a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum-water, 
and sift thereon some of the powdered glass; let it dry; 
repeat this operation tbree times, and when the last 
covering of powdered glass is dry, you may easily rub 
off the rust from iron with the cloth thus prepared. 


SuBSTITUTE FOR RoE.—Take some flour 
and cotton wvol, mix into a paste of the required con- 
sistence with honey, then add a smali quantity of ver- 
million, sufficient to make the paste the colour of 
salmon roe, 


INDESTRUCTIBLE INK.—On many occasions it is of 
fmportance to employ an ink indestructible by any 
process, that will not equally destroy the material on 
which itis applied. For black ink, twenty-five grains 
of copal, in powder, to be dissolved in two hundred 
grains of oil of lavender, by the assistance of a gentle 
heat ; then mix with two and a-half grains of lamp- 
black, and a half grain of indigo. This ink is particu- 
larly useful for labelling phials, &o., containing che- 
fsical substances of a corrosive nature. 


Je uy (FOR THE S1cK RouM).— Take rice, sago, pearl- 
terley, hartshorn shavings, each one ounce; simmer 
With three pints of water to one, and strain it. When 
ood, it will be a jelly, of which give, dissolved in 
wine, milk, or broth, in change with other nourish- 
ment. 


To MoDER4TE PERSPIRATION.— Distilled water, four 
Qancee; utluted sulphuric acid, forty drops; compound 
eypirits of lavender, twodrachms. Mix, A tablespoon- 
fal twice a day ; keeping tne bowels regular by rhubarb. 


Snort Crust ror Sweet PastrY.—Work very 
lightly half a pound of butter into one pound of flour, 
breaking it quite small: add a little salt, two ounces of 
finely powdered sugar, and sufficient milk to make it 
into a perfectly smooth paste. Bake it slowly, and 
it pale. 


Rico Snort Crust ron Tarts.—Break lightly, 
with as little handliny as possible, six ounces of butter 
into balf a pouud of flour; add a tablespoonful' of 
pounced sugar, and two or three of water; roll the 
paste for sonic miuutes to blend the ingredients well. 

Snrmp Sacct.— Shell a pint of shrimps, and mix 


them with half a pint of melted butter, to which a 
little cayenue, mace, and essence of anchevies have 


been acdcd. Immediately that the sbrimps are heated 
through, evrve the sauce, 


row To Kerp Berrer Sweet tor Years.—The 
butter must be well churned and worked, and packed | 
hard and tight in kegs of seasoned white oak ; the head | 
is then put in, leaving a emall bole, in which brine is 
poured to fill the vacant space; and of so much im- 
portance ‘t is deemed to prevent any bad taste, that the 
plug for the bole must not be made of cedar or pines but 
of cypress or bass wood; as otherwise it would be 
injured After which, these kegs are placed in hogs- 
heada weil filled with brine of full solution, that will 
bear an egg, which is then headed up tight and close. 
By adupting this process, butter may be made to keep 
bo any ciimate, 


ReMEDY FoR A Sprain.—Take of comphorated 
spirit, common vinegar, spirits of turpentine, of each, 


one ounce, 


Portine Herrimas.—The following ts the mode 
practised in the Isle of Man for potting herrings: — 
Take fifty herrings, wash and clean them well, cut off 
their heads, tails, and fins. Put them into a stewpan, 
with three ounces of ground allspice, a tablespoonful 
of coarse salt, and a little Cayenne pepper. The fish 
must be laid in layers, and the spice, &o., sprinkled 
upon them equally. A few bay leaves and anchovies 
are then interspersed among the fish—the latter im- 
prove the flavour greatly. Pour upon the wnole a 
pint of vinegar, mixed with a little water, Tie over 
them a clean bladder, and bake in a flow oven. Skim 
off the cf! , Soil half a pint of port or claret with a 
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emai) quantity of the liquor, and add it to the fish, 


To Puriry WaTerR.—It is not generally known 
that pounded alum possesses the property of purifying 
water. A tablespoonful of pulverised alum sprinkled 
into a hogshead of water (the water to be stirred at 
the time) will, after the lapse of a few hours, by pre- 
cipitating to the bottom the impure particles, so purify 
it that it will be found to possess nearly the fresh- 
ness and clearness of the finest spring water. A pail- 
ful containing four galluns, may be purified by a single. 
teaspoonful. 


Storm Guass.—The storm glass is a very elegant 
and economical little “ weatherwise,” which deserves 
more attention that it has yet received. To prepare this 
instrument, take two drachms of camphor, half drachm 
of pure nitrate of potash (nitre and saltpetre),and half 
drachm of muriate of ammonia (eal-ammoniac), and 
triturate them together until they are thoroughly 
pulverised. The operation may be assisted by adding 
a few drops of alcohol, When well triturated, the 
mixture is to be dissolved in about two ounces of 
alcohol, and put into a tall phial, as an Zau de Cologne 
bottle, or into a glass tube, of about ten inches in 
height and threefourths of an inch in diameter, the 
mouth of which is to be covered with a bit of bladder 
or the like, perforated with a pin. -The instrument ia 
then complete. The indications which it gives are of 
this nature:—If the atmosphere be dry and the 
weather promising to be fine, all the eolid part of the 
composition which appears in the glass‘ will be closely 
collected at the bottom, and the liquor above will be 
quite clear; but on the approach to a change to ratn, 
the solid matter will appear gradually to rise, and 
small crystalline stars will be observed to float about 
in the liquid, which, however, will remain otherwise 
pellucid. On the approach of winds, flocks of the 
composition, apparently in the form of a leuf, will appear 
on the surface of the liquid, which in this case will 
seem thick and in a state of ferentation. These in- 
dications often begin to exhibit themselves twenty-four 
hours before the actual breaking forth of the storm, 
and after a short experience in observing the changes 
of appearances of the materials in the glass, not only 
the magnitude of the coming storm will readily be 
estimated, but likewise its direction; for the quarter 
of the compass from which the wind blows will always 
be indicated by the circumstance of the solid particles— 
lying more closely to the side of the glass opposite to 
that whence the tempest comes; During the winter, 
the composition is rendered white by the multitude of 
small white stars whick are constantly floating about 
in the liquid: this is particularly remarkable during 
white frost and snow. In summer, on the contrary,. 
when the weather is warm and serene, the liquid is 
clear, and the solid matter lies at the bottom of the 
glass. 


SILvERING Woop.—The firet operation is to take 
strong alcohol or spirits of turpentine in a glass vessel, 
and add to it a piece of phosphorus (a common corked 
vial will answer the purpose); the vessel must now be 
placed in hot water for a few minutes, and occasionally 
shaken; by this means the alcohol will take up about a 
three-hundredth part of its bulk of phosphorus. Next 
procure a weak solution of nitrate of silver, place it 
in a flat dish or saucer; the face of the wood must 
now be dipped in this solution, and let it remain a few 
minutes to allow capillary attraction to drew it into 
the wood. This operation being performed, a small 
portion of the solution of phosphorus must be placed 
in a capsule or watch-glass, and this placed on a sand- 
bath that it may gradually evaporate. The wood must 
now be held with its surface over the vapour, and an 
immediate change takes place; the nitrate of glass is 
decomposed, and gives place to metallicsilver. When 
the material to be acted on is not very large, fasten it 
to the top of a bell-glase recciver with a bit of pitch or 
cement, and placed thus over the capsule on the sanz- 
bath ; the phosphorus vapour is by this meane ejually 
diffused, and not dissipated. A sofution of phosplurus 
in sulphuric ether also answers; anda solution of gould 
(chloride) may be used. This elegant process as applied 
to wood and those substances which may be wetted 
with the solutiun of nitrate of silver, answer perfectly ; 
but it is obviously limited in its application to those 
substances which will absorb an aqueous solutiom 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND 8ELEOCT, 


Men in whom the imagination predominates are apt 
to convert facts into fictions, and live in a world of 
their own creation. 


PReJupIces are like rats, and a man’s mind like a 
trap; they get in easily, and then, perhaps, can't get 
out at all, 


“What is whispered in the ear shall be spoken 
on the house-tops.” Men's relations often change 
from friendly’to hostile, and then their mutual confi- 
dences are disclosed through a spesking-trumpet. 


ANCIENT TRAVELLING Expensres.—The following 
entry appears on the booke of the Corporation of 
Newcastle, Mareh, 1646:—“ Paid Mr. E. Mann his 
charges in going to Scotland, for to demand debts 
for 7 burgesses of this towne, but got not one penny 

Gop has written on the flowers that sweeten the air 
—upon the breeze that rocks the flowers upon the 
stem—upon the rain-drops that refresh the sprig of 
moss that liftw its head in the desert—upon its deep 
chambers—upon every pencilled sheet that sleeps in 
the caverns of tlie deep, no less than upon the mighty 
sun that warmsand cheers millions of creatures which 


‘live in its light—upon all his works he has written, 


“ None liveth for himself.” 

Curtosrry or Vision.—A person may eee the 
blood-vessels of his eye, displayed as it were on a 
screen before him, by a most simple experiment. 
Let a lamp orcandle be held in one hand; and the 


‘| eye directed steadily forward; now move the lamp up 


and down, or sideways, on one side of the line of 
vision; in a short time an image of the blood-vessels 
will present itself, like the picture of a tree or ebrub, 
with its trunk.@ad branches, to the admiration of the 
observer. 


ANCTENT MIARRIAGES.—Among the ancient privileges 
of royalty in England may be mentioned the right 
which the kings claimed of exercising @ control, 
not always paternal, over the marriages of persone 
of any consideration. The rolls for the year 1206 
exhibit two notifications on this subject. The first 
informs the Barons of the Exchequer that one 
Roger Fitz Henry has paid to the king the fine of 
one palfrey, which he liad incurred by taking to wife 
the widow of Hugh Wac; and tie other notifies 
to the sheriff of Lincoln that the king had given to 
Brian de Insula, knight, the daught:t and heiress 
of William Seleby, to wife, with all her land, of 
which the sheriff is directed to put him in possession. 


A Warnino TO CoquETTes.—In Mrs. Bray's letters 
on Devonshire, an interesting work, published some 
years ago in England, an anecdote is preserved of a 
lady in the reign of Charles the First, who, in some 
fit of caprice, behaved so towards a suitor who in 
her heart she loved, that, believing himself utterly 
discarded, he joined the king’s arwy, and was killed 
at the battle of Newbury. Im obedience to her 
father, she afterwards married an officer in the army ; 
but, on the marriage day, feeling too surely that her 
heart-was broken, she wrote a letter expressing that 
conviction and relating the causes, and requesting that 
she might be buried near her first and only love. 
These words were written on the envelope, beneath a 
black seal :— 

“When I am dead and cold, 
Then let the truth be told.” 

‘to her own presentiments, she died, and on 
her death-bed pointed to the cabinet, where the paper 
would be found, in which the cause of her secret grief 
was disclosed. 


History or Dancino.—Dancing is very nearly as 
old as the world. The Hebrews danced when they 
emerged from the Ited Sea, and about the Golden Calf, 
which was not their maiden effort. The young Mai- 
dens of Silo were enjoying a dance in the field, when 
they were surprised by the youths of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and earricd off by force, according to the 
counsel of the ancients of Israel ; David danced before 
the Ark; Socrates learned dancing from Aspasia; tlic 
soldiers of Crete and of Sparta went dancing into an 
assault, &c. But we leave this point of animated 
archeology to be resolved by others. Dancing pro- 
bably originated in certain gestures which iudicated 
contentment, pain, joy—just as music was born of 
certain analogous sounds. Plato, Socrates, Lycurgus, 
and others, held dancing in great veneration. We are 
further informed that in old Chinese books dancing 
avd masic are described as the two most important 
departments of public affairs. Under the Romans, 
however, dancing bad degenerated; and we are re- 
minded that Cicero addressed a grave reproach to the 
Consul Gabinue for having sported ‘a light fantastic 
toe.” Then, did sot Sullus reproach Senspronia, a 
Roman lady, because she danced too well for an honest 
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Cotman Grey.—A farmer who formerly lived on 
ac estate in our vicinity, was returning one evening 
from a distant part of the farm, when, in crossing a 
particular field, he saw, to his surprise, sitting ona stone 
in the middle of it, a miserable-looking little creature, 
human in appearance, though diminutive in size, and 
apparently starving with cold and hunger. Pitying 
its condition, and perhaps aware that it was of elfish 
origin, and that good luck would amply repay him for 
his kind treatme.t of it, he took it home, placed it by 
the warm hearth on a stool, and fed it with nice milk. 
The poor bantling eoon recovered from the lumpish 
and only half sensible state in whieh it was found, 
and, though it never spoke, became very lively and 
playful. From the amusement which its strange tricks 
excited, it became a general favourite in the family, 
and the good folk really felt very sorry when their 
strange guest quitted them, which he did in a very un- 
ceremonious manuer. After the lapse of three or four 
flays, as the little fellow was gambolling about the farm 
kitchen, a shrill voice from the town-p/ace, or farm- 
yard, was heard to call three times, ** Colman Grey!” 
at which he sprang up, and gaining voice, cried, ‘* Ho! 
ho! ho! my daddy is come,” flew through the key- 
hole, and was never afterwards heard of.— Cornish 
Legenda. 

SusPENDING Lire.—A acientific German publication 
states that, among other curiosities, Dr. Grusselbake, 
professor of chemistry at the University of Upsal, has, 
a little serpent, which, although rigid and frozen as 
marble, can, by the aid of a stimulating aspersion, 
discovered by the Doctor, be brought to life in a few 
minutes, becoming as lively as the day it was captured, 
now some ten years ago. Dr. Grusselbake has dis- 
covered the means of benumbing and reviving it at 
his pleasure. If this principle could only be carried 
out for man as well as for reptiles, death would lose 
its empire over mankind, and we should preserve life 
as the Egyptians preserved their mummies. Dr. 
Grusselbake’s process is nothing more, apparently, 
than simply lowering the temperature, just to that 
point where the cold produces a complete torpor with- 
out injuring any of the tissues, In this state the body 
is neither dead nor alive, it is torpid. The professor 
has laid his scheme before the Swedish Government, 
and proposes that a condemned criminal shall be hand- 
ed over to him for the purpose of experiment! The 
savant purposes, if he can only get his man, to benumb 
him as he benumbs his little serpent, for one or two 
years, and then to resuscitate him from apparent death 
by his special process. 


THomMAs CAMPBELL AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 
—Taking a walk with Campbell one day up Regent- 
etrcet, (it is recorded in the life of Southey,) we were 
accosted by a wretched-looking woman, with a sick 
infant in her arms, and another starved little thing 
creeping at its mother’s side, The woman begged for 
acopper. I had nochange, and Campbell had nothing 
but a sovereign. The woman stuck fast to the poet, as 
if she read his heart in his face, and I could feel his 
arm tremble. At length, saying something about its 
being his duty to assist poor creatures, he told the 
woman to wait; and hastening into a mercer’s shop, 
asked rather impatiently for change. You know what 
an excitable being he was; and how he fancied all 
business must give way until the change was supplied. 
The man thought otherwise; the poet insisted; an 
altercation ensued, and iu a minute or two the master 
jumped over the counter and collared him, telling us 
he would turn us out ; that he believed we came there 
to kick up a row for some dishonest purpose, So here 
was a pretty dilemma. We defied him, but said we 
would go out instantly on his apologizing for his gross 
insult, All was uproar. Campbell called out, ‘‘ Thrash 
the fellow! ‘urash him!”—*“ You will not go out then?” 
said the mezoer. ‘No, never, till you apologize.”— 
“Well, we shall soon see. John, go to Vine-street, 
and fetch the police.” In a few minutes two police- 
men appeared ; one went close up to Mr. Campbell, the 
other to myself. The poet now was in such breathless 
indignation that he could not articulate a sentence. I 
told the policemen the object he had in asking change, 
and that the shopman had most unwarrantably ino- 
sulted us. “This gentleman,” I added, by way of 
climax, “is Mr. Thomas Campbell, the distinguished 
poet; a man who would not hurt a fly, much less act 
with the dishonest intention that person has insinu- 
ated.” The moment I uttered the name, the police- 
men backed away two or three paces, as if awe-struck, 
and said, “ Guid heaven, mon, is that Maister Cammel, 
the Lord Rector o' Glasgow ?”—* Yes, my friend, he 
fis, as this card may convince you,” handing it to him ; 
“all this commotion has been caused by a mistake.” 
By this time the mercer had cooled down toa moderate 
temperature, and in the end made every reparation in 
h's power, eaying he was very busy at the time, and 
had he but known the gentleman, he would have 
changed fifty sovereigns for him. ‘ My dear fellow,” 
eaid the poet (who had recovered his speech), ‘I am 
not at all offended :” and it was really laughable to see 
them shaking hands long and vigorously, each with 
Perfect sincerity and mutual forgivencss, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTE AND HUMOROUS. 


GREECE AND ITALY. 
Ata recent party one of the wax candles was leaa- 
ing slightly. Bliffkins, who boasts of his geography, 
remarked that it represented the Tower of Pisa. 
“ Yes,” said facetious Sniffkins, ‘except that one is 
a tower in Italy, and the other is a tower in grease.” 


THE NEW WIG CLUB. 

A paid paragraph in the papers informs us thata 
fashionable hairdresser at the West End has turned 
part of bis establishment into a club, under the title of 
the New Wig Club, to which ‘the titled, the wealthy, 
and persons of fashion,” will have the exclusive privi- 
lege of entrée. We have not been favoured witha 
sight of the rules of this club; but we can imagine 
them to run somewhat after the following fashion :— 
1. The New Wig Club is instituted for the purpose of 
promoting the privacy of persons who wear wigs or 
ornamental hair, or who resort to the dyeing process, 
to conceal their greyness. 2. The New Wig Club 
shall consist of any number of members. who shall be 
either grey or bald; and any one with black hair who 
is not bald will be black-balled. 38. Ladies and gentle- 
men whose hair is beginning to fall off or turn grey 
may be admitted as honorary meinbers for one month; 
after which they must either purchase a wig or a bottle 
of hair-dye, in order to continue to enjoy the privilege 
of admission. 4. Each candida‘e for admission shall 
be proposed by one member who is bald or grey, and 
seconded by another; and a lock of the candidate's 
hair, or if bald a curl of his wig, shall be hung up for 
at least one week before the day of election in the 
club-room. 5. No member shall be allowed to vote at 
an election whose hair has not been dyed or his wig 
dressed within one month from the day of voting. 6. 
No wash or dye except that supplied by the Club shall 
be made up in the Club on any pretence whatever. 7. 
No member shall bring a stranger into the Club on 
any pretence whatever. 8. The Club shall be open 
for the dyeing and hairdressing of members from ten 
in the morning until ten at night; except during the 
London season, when the Club shall be open till mid- 
night. Any defect in a wig or a hair-dye must be 
complained of to the Manager of the Club: and ifa 
head is badly dressed, or not done to the turn ofa 
hair, the complaining member may put the curl on the 
Secretary’s box, which must be kept under lock till the 
complaint is verified. 

A REMARKABLE MAN. 

The following lines seem deserving of record. The 
subject of them, who was probably also their author, 
has long been gathered to his rest, but they existed in 
the memory of others than that respected individual, 
our oldest inbabitant.”— 


Lines copied from a board orer the door of John Grove, White 
Waltham, Berkshire. 

“John Grove, Grocer, and Dealer in Tea, 
Sells the finest of Congou, and best of Bohea: 
A Dealer in Coppices, and measurer of Land: 
Sells the finest of Snuff, and fine lily-white Sand; 
A Singer of Psalms, and a Scrivener of Money; 
Collects the Land Tax, and sells fine Virgin Honey; - 
A Ragman, a Carrier, a Baker of Bread ; 
He's Clerk to the Living as well as the Dead; 
Vestry Clerk, Petty Constable ; sells Scissors and Knives, 
Best Vinegar and Buckles; and Collects the Small Tythes; 
He's a Treasurer to Clubs; a Maker of Wills; 
He surveys Men's Estates, and vends Henderson's Pills; 
Woollen Draper and Hosier; sells all sorts of Shoes, 

- With the best Earthenware; also takes in the News; 
Deals in Hurdles and Eggs, sells the best of small Beer, 
The finest Sea-Coals; and Elected Overseer. 

He's Deputy Surveyor, sells find Writing Paper, 
Has a Vote for the County and a Linen-Draper; 
A Dealer in Cheese, sells flue Hampshire Bacon, 
Plays the Fiddle divinely, if I'm not mistaken.” 


NotTrs AND QveERres.—Is a terribly wet day any- 
thing like the reign of terror ?—Can the farmer who 
keeps good sheep be said always to enjoy fine 
* wether ?” 

Tue Happy Sportive PostMaAn.— Of all things in 
the world, we should like to bea postman! In the 
first place, it must be ineffubly jolly, to be on your 
legs from six in the morning ti nine at night, relieved 
by a periodical jolt in the Post Office van, to be handi- 
capped with a hundred letters, two hundred news- 
papers, and some of those patent boot-jacks, that are 
sent post-free on receipt of two and ninepence ; to have 
to ask at every house in Regent Street for the address 
of Mr. Smith; to be discharged, cr severely repri- 
manded, if you don't find out the right one; to be 
transported if you lose a letter containing a half-sove- 
reign. Andall for eighteen shillings a week! It must 


be good fun! 
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A LAWYER'S ELOQUENCE, 

A Californian lawyer was engaged in a nautical case, 
aud made his first plea in the following speech :— 

* See this Herculean mate like a horrid demon, take 
this defenceless boy and hurl bim rudely into the ice 
board scuppers, where, with his mouster boots he 
tramples on the prostrate frame: then, taking him 
to the rattlins and rigging of that horrid ship, he ties 
him by his poor emaciated arms in the howling blast 
—his dripping and tattered garinents hanging loosely 
on his attenuated frame, while the ragged icicles rattle 
in the winter’s storm. The ship ts hanled close up to 
the wind, which is blowing on the starboard quarter, 
and then this poor emaciated frame drawn down to 
the skin and bone by the dysentery, which noxious 
disease, gentlemen of the jury, will suddenly bring 
down the strongest man—this poor frame, I say, is 
left to hang till nature could hardly hold together long, 
and then ig taken down to his lonely apartment, or 
bunk, a living picture of horrid despair. Oh, gentle- 
men of the jury, could his ghost now rise up before 
you, his attenuated frame would speak to you more elo- 
quently than I have done!” 

Verdict for the 


Can old port be considered as “ elder” wine? 


Wuicn is the way to make a coat last? —Why, 
make the vest and trousers first ! 


Mrs, PARTINGTON wishes to know whether all 
military officers are minors until they obtain their 
majority. 

THE man who was knocked down with a feather 
saved himself by catching at a straw. 


QUEsTToN ror Couysri.—If a man is detected in an 
attawps to take a pint pot. is it to be proceeded against 
as e~ = * of felony, or simply regarded as a strong de- 
sire for carrying out a measure ? 


A Civin War.—Two people politely disputing as 
to which shall have the precedence in entering a 
room. 

“A Snort Lire anD a MERRY ONE.”—The man 
who wishes to enjoy “a little life,” generally succeeds 
in so doing. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON considers that the ‘* Government 
measures” are very bad, else why do they require car- 
rying out ? 

A LrrerarRY INquiry.—Might the “ copy” of a 
comic work be termed an illuminated manuscript, be- 
cause the author has made light of his subject ? 


A Notep TrutTH.—If * every man has his price,” as 
some human appraiser has eaid, so has friendship. 
And, in many cases, an enemy is only a friend re- 
turned dishonoured for want of funds to meet him 
with. 


ScIENTIFIC DEFINITION BY A YOUNG WIFE.— 
Economic Botany. — Buying three bad geraniums 
with the price of Frederick's second-best vest and trou- 
sere, that frock coat, two hats, a pair of Wellingtons 
(they did want soling), and the horrid rough outside 
great coat you always hated to see him in. 


ROSE AND THORN.— Tis well enough for an attractive 
wife to have a repulsive husband. The rose isn’t com- 
plete without its thorn. 


A New Or.eans jury declared a man to have 
come to his death by ‘“‘an unknown cart.” About on 
a par with it ts the Philadelphia verdict, in which a man 
had been crushed to death in a mill, where the jury 
added to their verdict, ‘* No blame can be attached 
to the machinery.” 


A TuueF, who broke out of gaol in Ohio the other 
day, being captured, told the sheriff that he might 
have escaped, but he had conscientious scruples 
about travelling on Sunday !— American Paper. 

TueE late Dr. Thynne, so well known for his love of 
good eating, one day paid a visit to tbe ecceutric Lord 
Alvanley. He was shown into the dining-room 
where he found his lordship alone and engaged in 
eating a very choice little dinner. After talking some- 
time, the doctor, who was getting hungry at the 
sight, said, * My lord, I think it would be no great 
stretch of hospitality were your lordship to say, 
‘ Doctor, pray do as I am doing.’” ‘* Well, doctor,” 
said Lord Alvanley, ‘‘ pray do as I am doing—go home 
and eat your own dinner.” 


Suort LEcTURE TO YounG LapieEs.— Have a good 
piano, ornone. Be sure to have a dreadful cold when 
requested ‘to favourthe company " Cry at a wedding, 
Scream at a spider. Never leave your curl-papers im 
the drawing room. Drop your handkerchief when yon 
are going to faint. Mind you are engaged if you don't 
like your partner. Abjure ringlets on a wet cay. It's 
vulgar to know what there is fordinner. Nuts are bad 
if you are going to eing. Never see a black coat as 
long as there is a red one, and always give the pre- 
ference to the elder brother. Get married at St. 
George's, if you can—at all events get married, 
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